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IRELAND. 


HE rumours of the assassination, or attempted assas- 
sination, of Mr. Parnett which were spread yesterday 
morning had this of doubt or of confirmation according 
to the temperament of the hearer, that the circum- 
stances of the case made it by no means improbable. 
The battle for Ulster which is going on between the 
Parnellites and the loyal inhabitants of that province has, 
to a degree not always present in Irish matters at this 
time, its comic side; but it has also very serious aspects. 
Orangeism has not an entirely immaculate record, and it has 
done many unwise and many unjustifiable things in times 
past. But it is indisputable that the Orangemen, whatever 
questionable deeds they may have to their discredit in the 
past, are at present the chief defenders in Ireland, not 
merely of loyalty, but of the ordinary principles of honesty 
and morality; not only of the ordinary principles of honesty 
and morality, but of the only conception of politics which in 
Treland can stave off anarchy. That what the party of Mr. 
ParneEwt and Mr. Heaty advocates is in reality anarchy once 
or twice removed is sufliciently certain. This being so, the 
struggle between the two parties presents some very interest- 
ing features, and if it continues it will place the Govern- 
ment in a position which to a less capable and determined 
ruler than Lord Spencer might be very puzzling. It is, 
of course, shocking to abstract constitutional theorists that 
a political campaign should be interfered with. Yet either 
before or immediately after the first actual squabble some 
such interference will be nece So long as they 
abstain from directly seditious utterances, the Parnellites 
will be able, if their invasion is discouraged or checked by 
the authorities, to air triumphantly that noble Irish 
eloquence which is never so eloquent as when descanting on 
its own su wrongs. Yet no one is unaware (and 
least of all the probable deliverers of eloquent protests 
against favouritism to Orangemen) that the invasion is 
in the first place a direct incitement to a breach of the 
peace, and in the second a demonstration, not against 
this or that constitutional grievance, but against the 
whole constitution of these realms and a good deal of their 
law as well. It is precisely because it has this meaning 
that the Ulstermen resent it, and it is precisely be- 
cause of this reason for their resentment that the Govern- 
ment is placed in so awkward a position. There ought, of 
course, to be no hesitation as to the side to which its sym- 
thies as apart from its action should incline. But Mr. 
ARNELL and some at least of his followers are quite clever 
enough to keep within the bounds of apparent legality and 
loyalty, as Mr. Heaty did when he stormed in Monaghan 
the Gap of the North. This being so, it might well be that 
in the event of a fracas the Loyalists might be technically 
in the wrong and their opponents technically in the right. 
No action of the authorities in that case could fail to give a 
certain advantage to the invaders. It is the consciousness 
of this strength of position, no doubt, much more than any 
direct hope of winning votes which has prompted the inva- 
sion itself ; and the only thing to be said further is, that only 
the worst of English Government management a year or 
two ago could have put the aggressors in case to make their 
onset. Fortunately, the Ulster Liberal is still to some ex- 
tent the object of fostering, and as that scarcely hardy 
lant cannot hope to flourish in the neighbourhood of 
Parnellism, its protectors may possibly have an additional 
reason for acting with vigour. 
The political wiseacre, both in and out of Ireland, is 


perpetually complaining in various tones of the “ animosity ” 
displayed towards that distressful country by the English 
press. Some curious remarks in the most respectable and 
moderate organ of the self-styled Irish party might give 
rise to thoughts in the mind of any but wiseacres as to the 
correctness of the term. Lord Spencer, speaking at London- 
derry on Wednesday in reply to an address, concluded his 
retrospective account of the policy of his Government by 
saying, “vigilance is being continued,” and that every 
effort is being used “ to maintain that orderly condition 
“of society without which prosperity cannot be secured 
“to the commercial and agricultural classes.” The acute- 
ness of Serjeant Buzruz himself could hardly detect any- 
thing sinister in these words. But the Freeman's Journal 
considers that “they have an ominous ring,” and that 
they suggest a fear that “more coercion” instead of 
“ concession and peace,” may be in the Viceroy’s mind. 
From which it can only be gathered either that the Free- 
man’s Journal considers: vigilance no part of the duty of 
a Government, or that it holds an orderly condition of 
society to be conducive rather to misery than to happiness, or 
that concession and peace are impossible unless Government 
winks its eye and holds its hand. Cannot severity in com- 
ment on political ineptitude of this kind be explained with- 
out recourse to the animosity theory? The truth is that, 
clumsy as the more moderate apologists of the Parnellite 
party are, their clumsiness is associated with, and may pos- 
sibly be due to, a considerable tincture of honesty. Beyond 
all question an orderly condition of society and a vigilant 
Government are terms very ominous to agitators. They 
areominous of a declining business and of unpleasant personal 
contingencies. If Ireland were to be governed for the next 
eighteen years as it has been (though with some symptoms of 
declining or of hampered energy recently) governed for the 
last eighteen months or so by the Irish Executive, prosperity 
would probably be secured, or there would be a fair prospect 
of securing it, to the commercial and agricultural classes, and 
to all other classes but one. That isa large class, contain- 
ing persons of very different social status, moral character, 
and political views. It is a class which has Mr. PaRve.n 
and Archbishop Croke at one end of it and some patriots 
lately resident at Kilmainham, and now deceased, at the 
other. The agitation and its fringe of crime subsist chiefly 
in virtue of the past triumphs of the Land League and of 
the concessions and peace due, not to the Irish Executive, 
but to the English Government. The conduct of the latter 
has gone some way to neutralize the conduct of the former ; 
but some effects of this remain, and, until they are 
entirely obliterated, the state of things in Ireland will still 
be, to a great extent, “ ominous,” in the sense of the Free- 
man’s Journal. Ominous of ropes for murderers, gaols for 
the seditious, and a fair field for honest men to do their 
work and earn their living unterrorized and untempted. 
The main danger to such a beer independent of the 
shortness of man’s natural and the sti ter shortness 
of his political life) is one which y needs to be 
pointed out, especially at the present moment. The bid 
which Dr. Panknurst has made at Manchester, after con- 
siderable hesitation, for the Irish vote is far from being the 
first incident of the kind, and is quite certain not to be 
the last. It is unfortunate that, owing to the disapproval 
of his candidature by the local Caucus, the success of 
Mr. HoutpswortH would not decisively prove that Man- 
chester Liberals disapprove of “concession and peace.” 
Yet the test pea to Dr. Panknurst was one of un- 
usual powers asa touchstone. He is pledged to vote, not 
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merely for the removal of any political disabilities under 
which Irishmen suppose themselves to labour, but for 
the repeal of certain measures which at present allow 
Irish murderers to be more easily caught and hanged, 
Trish conspirators to be more promptly discovered, and 
peaceable and loyal Irish subjects to be better protected in 
doing their work, paying their debts, and developing the 
resources of the country. These measures are not so much 
measures for maintaining or strengthening the Act of 
Union as they are measures for enforcing the sixth and 
eighth Commandments. Any candidate who takes such a 
test as this must be prepared practically to take whatever 
is offered him, and any elector who votes for such a candidate 
will, though perhaps unconsciously, affirm that in his mind 
the keeping of certain persons in office is a matter of greater 
importance, not merely than the integrity of the Empire, 
‘but than the preservation of the most elementary poliee of 
society. It is true that Manchester and Salford have a 
rather instructive record in this matter of trying to catch 
Trish votes; two promising candidates, one on each 
side of politics and the Mersey respectively, having, as 
local politicians hold, lost their chances by descending to 
it during the last few years. But in the possible case of 
Dr. Paykuurst succeeding, andin the more probable case of 
his failure alike, his example is pretty certain to be followed 
by many others, and not always in vain. There is only 
one way of checking its adoption, and that is a very simple 
one and entirely in the hands of the electors. There ought 
to be no reason why Liberals should be more anxious 
than Conservatives for the advent of the Freeman’s Journal 
millennium of concession to murderers and peace with 
thieves, when Governments are to cease to be vigilant 
and when an orderly andprosperous condition of society is no 
longer to be their care. There ought to be no more difficulty 
in refusing the vote to a Government than to an Opposition 


candidate who identifies himself with the mischievous pro- 


jects of the agitators. Unfortunately, what is and what 
ought to be are two things and not one, and the example of 


someimportant constituencies has shown that men ofcharacter_ 


and capacity are not ashamed to do this, while voters 
of presumable respectability and common sense are not 
ashamed to vote for those who thus prostitute their talents 
and their honour. 


LOGIC AND NUMBERS. 


M* JOHN MORLEY lately informed a large meeting 
at Newcastle that the numbers assembled were a 
better argument for any extension of the franchise than any 
which a logician could produce. It is perhaps not necessary 
that an accomplished scholar should confine himself to 
strictly accurate language when he is addressing a vast 
multitude which needs no persuasion. By a judicious selec- 
tion of premisses a logician might prove to demonstration 
that the proposed Reform Bill was either just and ex- 
pedient or extravagantly dangerous. If by logic is meant 
reason, or prudence, or regard for sound principles, the 
repetition of the same statement at half a dozen plat- 
forms amid the unanimous applause of a crowded assembly 
would fail to convince any reasonable politician. Mr. 
Mortey’s statistics ought alone to be fatal to his conclu- 


-sions. He announces that the extension of household suffrage 


would raise the number of electors in North Durham from 
13,000 to 40,000, and in South Durham from 11,000 
to 35,000. The number in South Northumberland will be 
doubled ; and Mr. Morty deduces from the calculation 
the inference that in the districts of which he speaks 
60,000 persons are unjustly excluded from political power. 
If the alleged anomaly is corrected, the new voters can, if 
they think fit, absolutely control the entire representation ; 
yet the proposed revolution, however sweeping, is not in- 
tended by its promoters to be final. As soon as the change 
is effected, those who share Mr. Mortey’s opinions will 
hold that at least an equal number of qualified voters is 
excluded as long as universal suffrage is withheld. The 
mass of electors which will be admitted will have both the 
power and the will to keep open the door by which they 
will have entered; but it is for the present sufficient to 
deal with the immediate demand. Even if the 60,000 voters 
in Durham and the mining portion of Northumberland 
would not form an absolute majority of the whole constitu- 
ency, yet with the aid of the working-men who already 
possess the franchise they would absolutely exclude all 
other classes of the community from a share in the repre- 


sentation. No farmer, no shopkeeper, no employer of 
labour will, unless he descends to the of a de- 
magogue, have any longer a voice in public affairs. 
Reasoning persons, summarily dismi from notice as 
logicians, must be content when the miners and labourers 
announce their resolution that existing distinctions shall 
be swept away. They will probably demand at the in- 
stance of their advisers that the owners of freeholds shall 
be at the same time deprived of their ancient right of 
voting ; and indeed it matters little whether any section of 
the community is nominally disfranchised, if it is syste- 
matically outvoted. There is no reason to doubt Mr. 
Mortey’s sincerity, or to dispute his consistency. He has on 
many occasions expressed his desire for social and economical 
changes which could scarcely be effected except by the 
transfer of all powers of government and legislation to the 
poorest class. Ata meeting of the Liberal party in London, 
held some months ago, the Radical section not injudiciously 
selected Mr. Moruey as the spokesman who was to tell the 
aristocratic Liberals to their faces that they were co-operating 
in a revolution. He then threatened all possessors of pro- 
perty by deliberately repeating Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s commi- 
nation against those who neither toil nor spin, or, in other 
words, are not maintained by manual labour. A Parliament 
constituted on the existing basis would refuse to abolish 
the fundamental institution of property. It is not a little 
strange that Lord Hartineron should have thoughtlessly 
prepared the way for a sterner advocate of universal 
equality. The speech which pledged the Liberal party to 
household suffrage in counties may be compared with the 
late Lord Dersy’s statesmanlike threat of “dishing the 
“ Whigs.” 

Disclaiming any special knowledge of the intentions of 
the Government, Mr. Mortey anticipates that a Bill for 
the extension of the franchise will occupy “the forefront” 
of the next QuEEN’s Speech. If it forms a part of the pro- 
posed legislation of the year, it will take up not only the 
front, but the whole, of the sessional programme. It will 
be difficult to interest the country in such measures as the 
disestablishment of the City Corporation if at the same time 
a fundamental revolution is proposed. The Bill of 1867, 
which sacrificed the public interest to the personal ambi- 
tion of two Parliamentary rivals, has done great mischief ; 
but household suffrage in boroughs is a comparatively 
rational system, as long as it is balanced by a different quali- 
fication in counties. Some of the speakers at Newcastle 
professed astonishment at the continuance of an alleged 
anomaly during sixteen or seventeen years. For that time 
the rights of minorities have been partially protected, and 
various interests have had the means of commanding the 
attention of the Legislature. Complete uniformity is not 
always a rational or wholesome condition. It has often 
been shown that democracy in England will be of a different 
type from any foreign institution. There is no other part 
of the world in which so large a part of the population de- 
pends on labour for subsistence. Political disturbance might 
perhaps be more ruinous to the highly organized industry 
of England than to the mixed system which prevails on 
the Continent of Europe ; but there can be little doubt that 
paid labourers and artisans would be more open to revolu- 
tionary temptations than small capitalists and petty free- 
holders, The probable extravagance of universal suffrage 
in this country forms an additional inducement to some of 
its promoters, 


It was to be expected that Mr. Mortey, Mr. Broapuvrst, 
and Mr. Braptaveu should threaten the House of Lords 
with the supposed consequences of rejecting the Bill for the 
extension of the franchise. Mr. Morey holds that such 
an act of mutiny ought to be followed, not according to 
constitutional precedent by a dissolution, but by a pro- 
rogation, and by the immediate reintroduction of the Bin. 
The House of Lords would then be compelled either to 
renew its opposition to the House of Commons or to ac- 
quiesce in defeat. A Minister who wished to precipitate 
a dangerous collision would follow Mr. Mortry’s advice ; 
yet there are reasons why the measure should be submitted 
to the constituencies after its first introduction into Par- 
liament. The Opposition is compromised by admissions 
which have been made by some of its leaders that the 
distinction between the county and the borough franchise 
is untenable. It is also invidious to resist for a time a 
measure of enfranchisement which is almost certain ulti- 
mately to =. Prudent and conscientious patriots may 
reasonably hesitate when they are asked to undertake the 
function of martyrs. At the first election under the new 
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Constitution every opponent of the Bill will be denounced 
by agitators as the enemy of the new electors. For this 
and other reasons many Conservatives will accept the Bill 
on principle ; but they will probably contend that the exten- 
sion of the suffrage ought to be simultaneous with the still 
more formidable measure of redistribution. If such an 
amendment is defeated in the House of Commons and 
carried in the House of Lords, there will be an intelligible 
issue on which an appeal may be made to the constituency. 
The party of movement is not confident that a new Parlia- 
ment elected by the present electors would consent to a 
sweeping abolition of existing constituencies. 

A dissolution on the question whether all parts of the 
new scheme should be simultaneously considered would, 
perhaps, introduce considerable changes into the balance of 
parties. There is little doubt that the farmers who at 
the last election yielded to Liberal blandishments will be 
startled by the immediate prospect of losing all share in the 
representation of counties. They will know that Mr. Arcu 
is a more dangerous and more inveterate enemy than the 
most unpopular of landlords. Boroughs of moderate size, 
and even some of the smaller counties, may not be prepared 
to sacrifice their political existence. The phalanx of metro- 
politan members may perhaps cause some prospective un- 
easiness when it is known that they will constitute an 
eighth or ninth part of the House. It is not likely that 
either the extension of the franchise or the readjustment 
of local representation can be defeated or indefinitely ad- 
journed ; but if there is any room for the exercise of 
justice or expediency in the arrangement of details, an 
opportunity of reconsideration will not have been alto- 
gether wasted. The next, and perhaps the final, degradation 
of the suffrage will probably follow at an accelerated pace. 
Up to the present time only two or three Cabinet Ministers 
have declared themselves in favour of universal suffrage ; 
but when the preliminary revolution is accomplished, there 
will be no difficulty in assembling a still larger meeting on 
the Newcastle Town Moor. The orator of the day will de- 
elare that the numbers of the mob supersede logic, and he 
will show by statistics that many hundreds of thousands are 
still excluded from the franchise. As all the upper and 
middle classes will long since have been reduced to silence 
and impotence, the vote will be as unanimous as on the 
late occasion. By that time there may be no House of 
Lords to threaten ; but some institutions will perhaps still 
wait to be overthrown. A few surviving Liberals will 
regret in vain their former blindness. 


FRANCE AND CHINA. 


is impossible to say how long the present tension in 

the relations between China and France may last. It 
seems likely, judging from the dilatory tactics of Chinese 
diplomacy in the past, that the Government of Pekin will 
endeavour to prolong the present situation. As long as 
France hesitates to send out large reinforcements, and more 
than a few battalions, to the scene of action in the East, 
delay can only be to the advantage of the Chinese. They 
will be enabled, unknown to the French, to concentrate 
their forces where they please in Tonquin or on the fron- 
tier ; while the strength of every shipload of French troops 
is known by means of the telegraph in Pekin before it has 
passed through the Suez Canal. It is also to be hoped 
that delay will give France an opportunity of reconsider- 
ing a question which probably hardly a dozen Frenchmen 
had ever considered at all three months ago, and may 
give the diplomacy of neutral Powers the occasion to 
offer such friendly intervention as the two hostile States 
can accept without loss of dignity. Time is on the side 
of a ténacious and istent race like the Chinese. Even 
if the quarrel between China and France does not come 
to a warlike issue, this persistence and tenacity will stand 
the former in good stead in dealing with the latter. 
The chances are that, if the negotiations are prolonged 
for two or three months, public opinion in France will 
ually cool down, or some new adventure in another part 

of the world will divert its attention into fresh channels. 
The immense majority of Frenchmen are wholly ignorant 
both of the rights and of the geography of the question. 
Only the other day a leading French newspaper spoke of 
the troops stationed at the capital of China as a menace to 
the French forces at Tonquin and Annam. The longer the 
uestions in dispute remain unsettled, the more likely it is 
that gradually such an amount of information may find 


its way into the minds of political men in France as to 
show them that they are on the brink of a war in which 
the rights are on the side of China, and in which they can- 
not hope for success without seriously weakening their 
military and naval resources at home. 


There is another reason—though we fear it will have but 
little weight with the French people—why all reasonable 
Englishmen must hope that a war between China and 
France may be postponed, and, if possible, averted. Apart 
from the grave damage which our commerce would cer- 
tainly suffer in the event of war, there is a serious danger 
that the mischief would not end here. In the present 
temper of the French with to ourselves, it is more 
than possible that acts might be committed by the leaders 
of the French forces in the East which would gravely im- 
peril the friendly relations between the two countries. 
There are numerous points in which the operations of the 
French would bring them into contact with British subjects 
and British property ; and the recent events in 
show with what res these are likely to be treated when 
they are left to depend on the discretion and humanity of a 
French commander. There is no danger that any French 
Cabinet would of malice prepense add to its embarrassments 
by picking a quarrel with England. The danger is that the 
reckless and high-handed proceedings of men like the late 
Admiral Prerre may bring about a state of feeling between 
the two countries which the Government of neither will be 
able to control. The sentiments of the two nations to- 
wards one another are already far less friendly than when 
Mr. Guiapstone’s Ministry came into office ; the destruction 
of our trade with China, which would result from a war 
between that country and France, could hardly render the 
— of Englishmen more cordial towards the ag, 
in such a war; and the chances that the military and naval 
officers of the French would uniformly respect the legiti- 
mate interests of Englishmen in the East cannot be de- 
scribed as hopeful. A single hasty act on the part of one of 
these officers might frustrate the best efforts of both Govern- 
ments to maintain friendly relations with one another. 

For France, China, and England it is alike important 
that a ful solution of the question should be found. 
It nc 7 however, in all probability do much more harm 
than good if the mediation of England were offered before 
it was distinctly asked for. The state of public opinion in 
France is such that any step on the = of the English 
Government which savoured in the least of officiousness 
would be certain to give deep offence; nor is there, in fact, 
reason to suppose that any such step is contemplated. The 
Chinese Government, as far as can be gathered from the 
limited knowledge of the negotiations which is before the 
public, is willing to abandon any claims to suzerainty which 
it has hitherto had over Annam, but persists in retain- 
ing its authority over Tonquin and the whole course of 
the Red River. The latest and apparently most trust- 
worthy accounts of the French demands on China show 
that France claims to annex Annam, the whole delta of 
the Red River, a considerable space of territory to the 
north-east of it, and as much of the valley of the Red 
River above the delta as she can extort from China. It 
is hardly conceivable that China will accept these terms 
without a struggle, and it may be that France will, after 
a certain amount of haggling, declare herself contented 
with less. Nevertheless, according to French accounts, 
both the best naval stations and the chief mineral wealth 
of Tonquin lie in the territory to the north-east of the 
delta; and it seems more probable that, if M. Frrry’s 
Cabinet find the Chinese Government willing to cede a part 
of Tonquin, it will press all the more eagerly for the whole. 
For the last few days we have heard less about the neutral 
zone which was, according to one proposal, to separate the 
French from the Chinese territory, and each party to the 
dispute appears to take it for granted that the question lies 
between having all or none of Tonquin. 

Having made up their minds so far, both will now have 
to consider if the prize is worth a war. The profound 
ignorance which prevails in France as to foreign countries 
favours the authors of the new colonial policy. Probably 
the only fact bearing on the subject which is generally 
known in France is that French troops once victoriously 
entered Pekin; and it is assumed that what was done 
twenty-three years can be accomplished with equal 
ease now. That the h could alone do the feat which 
they then performed in union with ourselves, if only they 
chose to need not be denied; but the 
question is not so much what they can do as what they are 
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likely to do when they understand what the enterprise in- 
volves. It may mean a protracted war; a large expen- 
diture of money; the chances, which would become greater 
the longer the war lasted, of a collision with other Powers ; 
and the serious weakening of an army the full strength of 
which may be needed any moment in Europe. If the 
mass of the French people comprehended these facts, ei 
would hardly suffer themselves to be led into reckless ad- 
ventures of this kind. But they do not. The one lesson 
which they have learned of late years as to their relations 
with foreign countries is that Germany is not to be at- 
tacked with impunity. In other respects they are as much 
at the mercy of any ruler or minister who plays upon 
their national vanity as they ever were. There is not in 
France the generally diffused knowledge of foreign, and 

ially of extra-European, countries which would keep 
this spirit of adventure in check by showing the cost of 
its gratification. There is in that country no large body 
of men, like our own Indian and Colonial administrators, 
who can guide public opinion with the authority which 
belo: to skilled experience. The only view which the 
vane 4 press puts before the country is that a “bar- 
“barous” country like China refuses to allow France 
to annex a large province which has admittedly been 
more or less dependent on China for centuries, and the 
possession of which by a foreign Power would cut off a 
considerable province of China itself from the natural out- 
let of its industry and commerce. There is no court of arbi- 
tration in the world which, if the matter were fairly laid 
before it, would not assign Tonquin to China rather than to 
France. What the French papers term the “ pretensions ” 
of China are simply the claims to keep, if it can, a con- 
tiguous country which it has long been master of, and which 
another Power, whose main dominions are thousands of 
miles away, chooses to covet. Whether China will prefer 
the cession of Tonquin to a war with France remains to be 
seen. It is probable that the Pekin Government can form 
a much juster and more accurate estimate of the value of 
this province to either Power than that made by badly- 
informed Parisian politicians. The conduct of the Chinese 
Government in the Kuldja dispute is only one of many 
signs that it is not disposed tamely to submit to the 
encroachments of European Powers ; and if in this instance 
it should concede what the French demand, it by no means 
follows that, when China is better prepared to meet a 
European army and navy, the concession will not be 
revoked. And if China should be stubborn, and war should 
arise, we doubt if the march to Pekin would even now 
prove a “ promenade.” 


THE WOOLWICH EXPLOSION. 


0 io explosion at Woolwich Arsenal on Monday last 
was fortunately more remarkable for the eccentric 
character of its phenomena than for its destructiveness to 
roperty or to life. Exaggerated as the first accounts were, 
it is scarcely possible to exaggerate the sensational aspect of 
the matter. Between five and six hundred military 
rockets, many of them of the largest size, simultaneously 
or almost simultaneously exploding and shooting about in 
all directions over a circle more than a mile in radius supply 
at least the main feature of a picture which for startling 
effect only a very bungling scene-painter would care to 
heighten. Wonderfully little damage was done, but the 
disparaging comments which have been in consequence 
made on the military value of rockets do not show any 
great wisdom. Every one practically acquainted with 
military matters knows that the allotted purpose of the 
rocket is rather to frighten and demoralize than to hurt, 
and it is only expected to be very deadly or destructive 
under 4 circumstances, as, for instance, the crowd- 
ing of large bodies of savages into stockades. The ex- 
ploits of the Woolwich rockets, if a may be trusted, 
rather do credit to them than otherwise. That their 
course was extremely erratic was natural enough, inas- 
much as they were fired with no kind of directing ap- 
tus, and for range and penetration they do not seem 

to have left anything to desire. The tone of half complaint 
which some writers have used because, with the exception 
of the two unfortunate workmen, nobody was killed, gives 
a peculiarly comic to a ey affair, and illustrates 
very pleasantly the oddities of the human mind in its logic 
as well as in its expectations. If the orks at Wool- 
wich or Beckton had been exploded, or if the rocket which 


pierced the Board schools had only done its duty by cleari 
a bench or two of small girls, the British journalist woul 
apparently have felt that he had ware for his money. As it 
is, doubts of the value of rockets are gravely entertained. 
There is, fortunately, not the shadow of a reason for sus- 
pecting foul play in the matter, and though in the circum- 
stances it is impossible to prove to demonstration that there 
was none, it can beshown to be at the least highly improbable. 
Had some explosive substance or some infernal machine been 
introduced into the building, it is unlikely that the general 
salvo of rockets would have been, as all accounts seem to 
agree that it was, prefaced by the flight of a single one; 
while, if one of the rockets themselves caused the mischief, 
the explosion would naturally have occurred in the manner 
described. Most people know that screwing any apparatus 
which contains explosives is a specially dangerous process 
because of the possibility and the consequences of a grain 
or two of grit getting into the thread. It was, it is said, 
part of the regular or occasional duty of the unfortunate 
man STEVENSON to screw on the rocket caps, and in this 
operation a cause possibly sufficient for the effect is discover- 
able, though high authorities seem to be of a different opinion. 
Nor is it on the whole likely that an incendiary would have 
chosen this particular “shop”—where there were work- 
men about, where the total store of explosive matter was 
not very great, and where the manner of its storage was 
not of the most favourable for mischief—as the scene of his 
operations. These arguments are, of course, arguments 
from probability merely ; but they are, at least, not balanced 
by anything on the other side. One of the most satis- 
factory points about the affair (a point which might, one 
would think, have reconciled the British journalist to the 
going off of so much valuable war material with the sacri- 
fice of only two lives) is the excellent discipline and the 
absence of panic which seem to have prevailed at the 
Arsenal. It is certainly not extravagant to say that a 
shower of entirely irresponsible rockets is calculated to try 
nerve and obedience ; and, despite the precautions taken at 
Woolwich to isolate as much as possible the shops and 
stores where dangerous material is magazined or worked, 
every one of the thousands of inhabitants and workmen 
must have known perfectly well that there is nothing more 
contagious than an explosion in a place which is one vast 
storehouse of explosives. The sojourners in this storehouse 
are, indeed, tolerably well accustomed to dangers of this 
kind. It is significant enough that, though there were only 
two victims on Monday, one of them fad but that day 
returned to work after an accident. The workmen and 
officials of the Arsenal at large seem to have been perfectly 
cool, and ready to meet the emergency. 


Equal praise cannot, unfortunately, be given to the 
subordinate officials of the press in relation to the matter. 
In the first moment of such an occurrence the Aristo- 
telian caution that “ accuracy must not be expected” is, 
of course, to be borne in mind. But nothing can possibly 
excuse the statements telegraphed to the evening papers, 
without qualification or proviso, that “ the loss of life is 
“ serious,” and that “ ambulances are bringing the dead and 
“ wounded from all directions.” These, it will be observed, 
are categorical propositions admitting of no diversity of 
interpretation ; and the second at least cannot fail to suggest 
that the person making it is speaking from direct personal 
knowledge and observation. It is now positively known 
that no life was lost save that of the two workmen in the 
rocket factory, that the “wounds” were limited to a few 
unimportant bruises and scratches, and that the imaginative 
correspondent’s ambulances bringing victims from every part 
of Kent were either pure fiction or else were empty litters 
very properly sent to the scene by the authorities in case 
they might be wanted. It is said, and it may very readily 
be believed, that these lying statements (for no milder 
word will do) not only caused great pain and alarm 
to the friends and relatives of the many thousand work- 
men and inhabitants concerned, but inflicted on man 
of them the expense and trouble of a journey to Wool- 
wich in order to ascertain the truth. The matter is the 
less excusable inasmuch as the old plan of individual 
and more or less irresponsible communication with dif- 
ferent newspapers has been to a great extent superseded 
by the establishment of regular associations for the fur- 
amg | of news. Any one who takes the trouble to com- 
pare the reports of this or any such matter in different 
newspapers will see that they are for the most part 
identical. If such associations are for anything, they 
ought to be capable of selecting and employing only trust- 
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worthy agents. Unluckily, it is almost impossible to devise 
any lyre! for the publication of false news of this sort 
which should not interfere with the liberty of the press. 
Another matter to which attention has been very properly 
called by the explosion is no new one—to wit, the propriety 
of accumulating, as is done at Woolwich, a great number 
of terribly brittle and very important eggs in one huge 
basket. The question is, indeed, not quite so simple as it 
may appear. There is in favour of the present system 
the great convenience of concentration, a convenience 
not less from a military than from a civil point of view, 
as was amply shown during the war of 1870. There 
is also the argument that what is really wanted is not 
that Woolwich should be cut into two and a half of it 
be carried elsewhere; but that a second Woolwich, on 
a@ somewhat smaller scale perhaps, but equally complete, 
should be provided in the North or the West in case of 
need. There is no doubt at all that, from a military point 
of view, this ought to be done. But the heart of any one 
who is set on having it done may well sink when he thinks 
of the probable expense and of the temper of the House of 
Commons of to-day in the matter of increased outlay for 
military purposes. Nor would the duplication, as has been 
hinted, however desirable it might be for other reasons, in 
the least diminish the risk of such accidents as that of 
Monday. Rockets may be valuable tools or dangerous 
toys; but, if they are to be used at all, the proposed second 
arsenal must have stores of them and plant for making 
them, though it may perhaps be added, as a hint to 
Woolwich, that manufacture and storage should be kept as 
much as possible apart. Moreover, it may be argued very 
fairly that (with this exception) the incidents of Monday 
prove the arrangements for neutralizing the danger of con- 
centration by elaborate precautions of scattering and iso- 
lating within the centre to be sufficiently effective, as they 
certainly prove the discipline and energy of the persons 
employed to be in a very satisfactory condition. 


COMPETITION FOR PUBLIC OFFICES. 

competition is again on its trial; 

and, as ancient combatants in that long controversy 
over its merits, in which we received, and we hope gave, 
hard knocks in its behalf, we are peculiarly anxious as to 
the result of the coming tournament for the prize of re- 
building the Admiralty and War Office. To say the truth, 
while still firmly adhering to our faith in the desirability of 
architectural competition in itself and as a principle, we 
have seen so many mortifying miscarriages in its pursuit, 
and, where there has not been a miscarriage, so much 
gratuitous complication arising out of the incidents of 
successive undertakings, that we are read to admit that it 
has been put to a great disadvantage by its own shifty or 
clumsy friends. A success now may reinstate the practice ; 
but a failure would go far to send it back, for this genera- 
tion at least, to the limbus of lost causes. 

That novel and, at the time, daring experiment, the com- 
petition for the Houses of Parliament, now nearly half a 
century ago, resulted in Sir Cuartes Barry's triumph 
with a building which, after detraction, merited or un- 
merited, has said its last word, will remain one of the 
greatest monuments which the century has bestowed 
upon Europe. Competition was thus established in public 
favour by the test of experience ; and yet, with the normal 
capriciousness of English taste, we were about twenty years 
before the country recurred again to it on a conspicuous 
scale, and in the meanwhile our own voice had come into 
existence to aid in creating public opinion. In our third 
number, for November 17, 1855, we swelled the chorus of 
protest against the inadequacy and dangerous decay of the 
then Public Offices, while denouncing the idea of their 
rebuilding being entrusted to the then Government 
architect. Public interest was awakened to the danger 
and to the remedy, and the following year a competition 
was resolved upon, and naturally the arrangements fell 
into the hands of Lord Patmerston’s First Commissioner 
of Works, Sir Benzamin Hatt. Of the details of this com- 

ition—which took shape in a huge exhibition of draw- 
ings, opened in Westminster Hall in May 1857—we have 
spoken so often both at the time and afterwards that we 
will not now reopen that chapter of ancient history. 
It is sufficient to remind our readers that the problem 
was to produce a pile of buildings mainly composed of 
Foreign Office and War Office, as good in themselves as 


possible, harmonizing together and disposed with an eye 
both to that harmony and the conditions of the sur- 
rounding quarter of London. Yet the gratuitous and well- 
nigh inconceivable blunder was committed of demand. 
ing the division of the competition into three schedules 
of prizes for the general plan, and for each of the two 
offices separately, with no obligation of correspondence. 
This created, as might have been foreseen, and as we did 
foresee and proclaimed with no uncertain tongue, a hopeless 
complication. The judges, estimable and able men, but 
conspicuous for their want of special architectural acquire- 
ments, broke down under a difficulty which would have 
sorely tried more experienced men. The prizes were given 
all round, and it was a general misfit. A Committee of the 
House of Commons, in 1858, moved for and presided over 
by Mr. Beresrorp Hope, ostensibly upon the Foreign 
Office, offered some leadings towards a solution, which were 
taken up by Lord Jonn Manners, who had, on the change 
of Government, become for the second time First Com- 
missioner, and who showed, not on this occasion only, a 
readiness for which other holders of that office have not 
been conspicuous. Mr. Gitpert Scorr appeared to have 
acquired the greatest sum-total of credit in the triple com- 
petition, and he was named accordingly to carry out the 
Foreign Office in the style of his predilection, for which he 
had won his prizes, as well as to contribute a corresponding 
outside to the adjacent India Office, the interior of which 
was claimed by that department for its official architect, 
inherited from the Company, Mr. Dicsy Wyarr. 


The situation which led to this was not that capricious 
turn of Fortune’s wheel which had, since the competition, 
sent the idea, now at last revived, of rebuilding the War 
Office into infinite space, but that the abolition of the East 
India Company and demolition of their house in Leadenhall 
Street necessitated a new India Office for the Quren’s 
Government. Lord Patmerston’s return to office next year 
was, however, celebrated by Mr. Scorr being compelled to 
carry out his work in the style which he disliked, had not 
competed with, and did not excel in. Essentially equitable 
as we think the choice of Mr. Scorr was, it did not pass 
without much heartburning ; and in the meanwhile the ill 
faith to distinguished English prize-winners after the com- 
petition for Lille Cathedral helped to augment the re- 
actionary wave of disfavour against competitions as the 
mode of selecting the architects of great buildings. Some 
trials of strength, however, of more or less importance 
were set on foot, chiefly under South Kensington and 
Colesque influence, during the mildly bustling era of Lord 
Pa.merston’s second reign, which do not call for record, for 
they were not of a nature to retrieve lost ground. A few 
years brought round another era of great competitions, on 
the simultaneous calls for new Law Courts and for a new 
National Gallery, embarked upon by Mr. Cowrrer-Temp.e 
(now Lord Mount-Tempte), and carried out by Lord Joun 
Manyers during his third tenure of the Chief Commis- 
sionership. A new departure was on these occasions at- 
tempted, for as the competitors for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and the Public Offices had been unlimited, and at the 
cost of the adventurers, so the present invitations were 
restricted to a small selected list of architects, with a fixed 
payment to the unsuccessful. But into this symposium of 
approved athletes, too, Are cast her apple. The judges for 
the Law Courts, comprising, by the way, only one man of 
artistic renown, and that a renown in no way connected with 
architecture, divided the single prize which they were 
legally entitled to assign between two men, at which the 
Law Officers frowned, and the judges of the National 
Gallery, while making awards of relative merit for the re- 
cast and for the rebuilding of the actual building (both 
projects being invited), were driven to confess that no com- 
petitor quite came up to the mark. More heartburnings of 
course greeted both verdicts, while out of the hubbub Mr. 
Srreet emerged at the Law Courts and Mr. Epwarp Barry 
at the National Gallery. 

Not unnaturally a new and a prolo e of com- 
petitive stagnation ensued, which Be abe te ay place to 
the excitement of Mr. Suaw Lerevre’s competition for the 
Admiralty and War Office. Unlike any which has gone 
before, this is not to be absolutely either an unlimited or a 
limited one. But first there is to be an unlimited one, upon 

conditions and at the cost of the competitors, out of 
which ten selected er ee are to enter the lists for a 
more complicated and final struggle, embracing mere draw- 
ings and on a larger scale, with fixed remuneration to all, 
and the promise of the work and 25,000/, to the victor if 
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he fulfils the future conditions. The experiment is not 
absolutely novel, but it has not previously been tried on so 
large a scale and for a national object. The present limited 
competition is not to be a matter of form, but to be pro- 
duced by a process of natural selection. We wish the 
enterprise all success. Indeed the teachings of previous 
competitions compelled the adoption of some novel experi- 
ment, The details of the preliminary competition (which 
have alone been published), the measurements, the number 
of drawings asked for, and so forth, are fully laid down, but 
it would be too tedious here to enumerate them. We must, 
however, call special attention to one condition which is 
beyond cavil—namely, that the designs of the first competi- 
tion are to be locked up by the judges, and not exhibited. 
The alleged reason is to prevent copying, but it is equally 
commendable as a proclamation of self-reliance, which augurs 
well for a manly decision. There will, of course, be plenty 
of grumbling at the exclusion of public opinion from its 
darling office of officious assessorship, but such complaints 
will only have the wholesome result of keeping the judges 
up to the level of a responsibility which they must discharge 
without adventitious help. 

If any unknown genius has anywhere emerged or is 
prepared to burst out of the obscurity of pupildom or rural 
practice, now will be the time for him to declare his presence 
at a moment when the field is so unhappily open, for the 
ranks of illustrious architectural veterans have been sadly 
thinned since the twin competitions for the Law Courtsand 
the National Gallery took place. As Mr. Srreer and Mr. 
E. Barry appeared on both of those selected lists, they 
were thus reduced to a sum-total of some dozen and a half 
architects ; and yet in the few years which have elapsed death 
has reduced that handful by the names of ABRAHAM, EpwarD 
Barry, Branpoy, Burces, Somers the 
younger CocKERELL, GARLING, OWEN Jones, Scott, STREET, 

1c6By Wyatr—men who with very few exceptions would 
even now have been in the prime of life, and presumably in 
the thick of the fight. But after all, everything depends 
upon the judges, and it is not so easy to make a list which 
shall be composed of men strong enough, wise enough, and 
instructed enough to mediate between official necessities, 
constructive soundness, sanitary forethought, and artistic 
obligations. There is hardly a public building which has 
yet been raised during this century which has not been 
called to account in one or other of these respects; while 
the accumulated experience of old shortcomings makes it 
more inexcusable in the future to slip upon the narrow 
pathway of architectural virtue. 

We have not much to add upon the — circumstances 
of the future edifice. We have already, and more than 
once, said that, while we should have preferred the Great 
George Street site, and while we regret that on grounds of 
economy the site of Biddulph’s Bank at Charing Cross 
should not have been bought, and that the opportunity 
should have been lost of opening a direct vista to the Mall, 
yet, on the whole, we are content to accept the inevitable. 

ye may add that Mr. Lerevre’s scheme for rebuilding the 
Great George Street and Parliament Street block is a great 
set-off for the loss of that area for these particular public 
buildings. Certainly, irrespective of collateral considera- 
tions, the chance of raising a great public building, with 
one face to Charing Cross and the other to St. James’s Park, 
is an opportunity for which any architect might long, and 
which ought to stimulate him to use his best endeavours to 
make his own. Time will show how far competitors and 
judges are equal to the occasion. 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS, 


yy rumours and speculations which make up the 
foreign correspondence of newspapers bear a curious 
and varying relation to international transactions. Some 
of the writers, in addition to ability and experience, have 
access to official sources of information ; but, when a diplo- 
matic secret is from time to time communicated to the 
world, the disclosure is generally a calculated indiscretion. 
Judicious observers of public affairs can often distinguish 
weed goa guesses of correspondents and their record of 
facts authoritative opinion. The same kind of com- 
munications are for the most made by French and 
German journalists in their original columns. It is perhaps 
permissible to claim for English amateur diplomatists a 
comparative exemption from the mistakes which arise from 
excessive ingenuity. It would have been an idle experiment 


to attempt to convince English readers that Mr. GLADSTONE, 
in a visit of a few hours to Copenhagen, reversed or modified 
the policy of half a dozen sovereigns. The political puzzles 
which are constantly arising in South-Eastern Europe offer 
a better field for conjectural comparison of disputed facts. 
There must be a mode of accounting for the apparently 
capricious changes which have lately taken place in B i 
It is highly improbable that Russian intrigues should have 
been discontinued, and it is doubtful whether they have 
been even temporarily baffled. The coalition of the two 
indigenous parties against the officious foreigner seemed not 
a little suspicious until it appeared that the Russian 
Government disapproved of any indigenous movement. The 
most definite conclusion which can be drawn from recent 
events is that the Imperial agents habitually rely on the 
democratic factions in the little States which have been 
carved out of the Turkish Empire. The return ofa majority 
which is called Liberal at a late Servian election is regarded 
as a triumph of Russia, though some writers affirm that the 
Servian Radicals rather incline to France. It is possible 
that the professed friends of liberty and popular government 
may suddenly discover that it would be expedient to sub- 
stitute for the reigning King, who has cultivated friendl 
relations with Austria, the pretender who has lately form 
a family alliance with Montenegro. . 
It is remarkable that the disturbances in Croatia have 
not been attributed to Russian interference. Western 
politicians have good reason for hesitating before they allow 
their sympathies to be enlisted on the side of the malcon- 
tents, who may soon assume the character of insurgents. 
The threatened rebellion is directed, not against the Haps- 
BURG dynasty, but against the constitutional Government of 
Hungary. Five-and-thirty years ago the Croatians were 
the chief supporters of the Austrian Court in its efforts to 
suppress the ancient liberties of Hungary. The present 
Emperor has proved his sincere regard for the rights of all 
the various races which acknowledge his sovereignty. In 
Hungarian affairs he executes the policy of a Cabinet 
which, as in other constitutional countries, represents a 
Parliamentary majority. The dependence of Croatia on the 
Crown of Hungary can only be abolished by a revolution, 
to which the present Kine will never be a party. The 
German subjects of Austria are united with the Hunga- 
rians in opposition to the pretensions of the Slav popula- 
tion. It may be hoped that some compromise will be found 
practicable before the Panslavonie agitation is revived in 
the Austrian dominions. The division of large portions of 
the Empire into petty States would be the gravest of misfor- 
tunes to the various provinces. The treaty or understand- 
ing with Germany which secures Austria against external 
aggression greatly facilitates the dealings of the Govern- 
ments of Vienna and Pesth with domestic difficulties. It is 
not certain whether the compact has been of late formally 
renewed, but it undoubtedly retains its original validity. 
The two great central Empires are strong enough to 
dispense with the aid of less powerful States; and even if 
they encourage the formation of an auxiliary league, they 
will probably reserve to themselves the exclusive control of 
the common policy. Any relations which may have been 
formed with Roumania will operate as a check on Russian 
encroachment. It would in the contingency of a rupture 
be advantageous to detach Italy and Spain from the cause 
of France ; but both countries are liable to political changes 
which might disturb existing combinations. Germany and 
Austria will not relax their precautions against possible 
dangers from the East and from the West, at least as long 
as Prince Bismarck retains his power. The alliance is 
essentially defensive and peaceful, though it is often misunder- 
stood or misrepresented ; but it is not surprising that French 
sensitiveness is occasionally excited. An ingenious writer 
some time since caused a certain alarm by circulating a 
report that Prince Bismarck purposed, after admitting Italy, 
Spain, and Roumania into the alliance, to propose a general 
and simultaneous disarmament. If the story had been more 
generally believed, it would have been regarded through- 
out France as a warlike demonstration. .A demand for 
the reduction of the French army would have been re- 
sented as a challenge or an ultimatum. A similar pro 
was addressed to the Prussian Government by Napotzon IT 
between 1866 and 1870, but the Minister coldly replied tha‘ 
the peculiar organization of the Prussian army readin 
such a measure impossible. The objection would perha’ 
not have been fatal, if the scheme had been politically 
acceptable; but Count Bismarck was at the time engaged 
in organizing the forces of Northern and Southern Germany 
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on the Prussian model. The military system which is now 
universally established on the Continent would, in fact, 
render disarmament not so much impracticable as illusory. 
After the scheme had been adopted by common consent, the 
whole population would still be trained to arms, though the 
ap es between the active army and the reserve might 

altered. The formation of the new Prussian army after 
the disaster of Jena, under the vigilant supervision of 
NaPo.eon, proves ‘the impossibility of limiting armaments 
which may = ultimately applied to hostile purposes. There 
is little hope that the scale of military preparations will be 
reduced during the present generation. It is even doubtful 
whether England will ultimately be able to abstain from 
following the common example. 


There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of the peaceable 
assurances which are addressed to France by official or semi- 
official German writers. It is highly probable that Prince 
Bismarck may find satirical amusement or mischievous 

leasure in watching the remote enterprises which to a certain 
extent both absorb the attention and dissipate the forces of 
his formidable neighbour ; but he is entitled to boast of his 
benevolent sympathy with French ambition as long as it 
confines itself to Asia, Africa, and the Pacific. While the 
French Government abstains from meddling with Alsace 
and Lorraine, it is welcome to conquer Tunis, Tonquin, and 
. The calculation is plausible; but it may 
possibly be found erroneous. The success of the various 
undertakings which have provoked adverse English criti- 
cism might encourage the warlike propensities of the nation. 
The Algerian wars, which lasted from the date of the 
iginal settlement for a quarter of a century, involved 
much expenditure of life and money, with inconsiderable 
material results; but the campaign in North Africa kept 
the military spirit alive, and encouraged the confidence 
which lasted through the Crimean and Italian wars, and 
only disappeared after the catastrophe of Sedan. The 
enormous numbers of the French army render the loss of a 
few hundreds or thousands of men almost imperceptible, 
and the pecuniary resources of France are equal to any 
emergency. Some Frenchmen may perhaps resent the 
patronizing approval which is accorded to the renewed 
activity of the French Government in outlying parts of the 
world. The comments of some English journalists display 
a greater want of tact, and are more annoying. 

Criticisms on the inexpediency of two or three simul- 
taneous colonial wars are the less acceptable because they are 
at least partially insincere, not in their tenor, but in the 
ostensible motive of counsels which, although they may be 
prudent, are not disinterested. It is less offensive to protest 
against a war with China because it will be deleterious to 
English commerce than to affect solicitude for the safety and 
welfare of the aggressor. If there were no English trade 
with Tonquin, with China, or with Madagascar, the impend- 
ing drain on French resources would be regarded with com- 
placent toleration. Foreign critics not unnaturally remark 
that the nation which is most aggressive in barbarous and 
semi-civilized countries is also most censorious when its ex- 
ample is followed by imitative rivals. The reason is that 
no enterprise of the kind can be undertaken by any foreign 
Power without interference with English commerce. An 
English invasion of Tonquin would have caused no material 
injury to France, even if it had provoked misunderstand- 
ings between China and European traders. The loss to 
England may be great enough to explain the general dis- 
satisfaction which now prevails. The French Government 
and nation will certainly not be deterred from any under- 
taking by the fear that it may injuriously affect English 
interests. Still less will they be inclined to accept re- 
monstrances which are professedly founded on a fear that 
France may be injured or weakened. 


MR. SHAW'’S CASE. 


HE full and clear statement of Mr. Suaw at Exeter 

Hall disposes of the report that his official superiors 
had used their influence to prevent his furnishing any 
direct account of the proceedings of the French towards 
him. Such reticence might have been agreeable to the 
Government; and it would have been wholly admirable if a 
writer who apparently speaks with authority had not in- 
discreetly dropped a hint of the fact that the Government 
being a Li Government makes Nonconformists speci- 
ally desirous to oblige it. The ramifications of party spirit 


are extensive and peculiar. Almost from the beginning it 
has been evident that it was Mr. GLapsToNE’s earnest desire, 
if not his only desire, to hush up the affair. The word 
almost has to be inserted, because no one has forgotten the 
portentous gravity with which his original announcement 
of the outrage was made. It must be left for the his- 
torian or the biographer of the future to decide whether 
a reciprocity of affection for Nonconformist missionaries, 
or a desire to ap in the entirely novel character 
of a defender of Englishmen’s rights, or merely one of 
those unaccountable and rocket-like freaks of impulse work- 
ing in any and every direction which form the most remark- 
able feature of Mr. Giapstone’s political action, is to be 
assigned as the cause of this change. But the latter course 
has, at any rate, been consistent, and since Mr. GLapsTonE 
first adopted it he has stuck to it. The French ill-treat 
Consul Pakennam or Mr. SHaw! A thing quite impossible 
in so polite a nation. French treatment of prisoners harsh ! 
Why French jurisprudence and criminal procedure are the 
admiration of the world. Besides, if any ill-treatment and 
if any hardship had occurred the French Government would 
be sure to pay handsomely. It would be a little more 
satisfactory to some finical and nice devotees of the national 
honour if this last hint had not been quite so eagerly 
caught up. Some of Mr. Saaw’s advocates have appeared 
to be chiefly absorbed in the question whether that injured 
man will get five thousand pounds or ten thousand, and 
whether his Society may not also put in a claim for a slice 
of damages. It is satisfactory to find Mr. Suaw’s own 
language on this subject all that could be desired. 


There should be no misunderstanding about the drift 
of these remarks. Mr. Suaw, if only half what he alleges 
is true, richly deserves an ample pecuniary compen- 
sation for the loss, the indignity, the discomfort, the 
anxiety, and the positive suffering which the childish 
tyranny of the French commander inflicted on him. It 
is perfectly right that the London Missionary Society 
should be reimbursed to the amount of every shillingsworth 
of the property which it may have lost, and of the extra 
expenses to which it has been put. But the published 
accounts, uncontradicted by anything of weight from the 
French side, show that something more than this is re- 
quired. The original charge (or one of them, for they 
were many and Protean) against Mr. Suaw appears to 
have been of such a preposterous character that probably 
no jurisprudence except that which, teste Mr. Giapstone, 
is the admiration of the world would in the circumstances 
have entertained it. French soldiers and sailors looted 
Mr. Suaw’s cellar and dispensary during his absence, with 
the certain results of taking too much of the contents of 
the former, and the probable result of mistaking some of 
the contents of the latter. Thereupon this minister of 
religion was solemnly arrested and charged with having at- 
tempted to poison French soldiers by leaving drugged liquor 
about his premises. Setting aside the wild improbability 
of such a crime in such a person, there is of course the con- 
clusive answer that the honest French soldiers had no con- 
ceivable business with Mr. Suaw’s cellar or its contents. 
An English judge once laid it down that no legal respon- 
sibility (unless A stands in the direct relation of guardian 
to B) attaches to A if he ona | and wittingly allows 
B to drink a poisoned liquor. ithout going so far as 
this, it may certainly be said positively that no legal respon- 
sibility can by any possibility attach to A if B breaks 
into his premises in his absence, steals his liquor, and 
poisons himself therewith. This fact seems indeed to have 
forced itself on the re ntatives of the finest juris- 
prudence in the world after seven weeks’ considera- 
tion. During this time, Mr. Saaw, whom Mr. Guapstone, 
with his usual imagination and literary skill, pictured to 
tho House of Commons as enjoying a nominal detention on 
board a fine French frigate, was confined for three-and- 
twenty hours out of the twenty-four in a close cabin, 
allowed only the coarsest food, refused books, and generally 
treated with almost every rigour short of bread and water, 
a dark cell, and actual corporal punishment. The refusal 
to allow him to see his wife, though a spiteful piece of 
tyranny enough, might, on the French theory of Mr. Sxaw’s 
dangerous projects and performances, admit perhaps of 
some formal excuse; and it need not, therefore, be much 
commented on. But, if the published accounts are to be 
believed, the origin, conduct, and termination of Mr. Suaw’s 
impri ent appear to be illustrative in a very remark- 
able degree indeed of Mr. Guapstonx’s eulogy on French 
criminal procedure, and contradictory, in a degree not less 
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remarkable, of his own pleasant imaginings as to Mr. 
Suaw’s actual treatment. 

There will be, it may safely be assumed, not a few persons 
to whom the payment of some hundred thousand or 
hundreds of thousands of francs to Mr. Suaw and the 
London Missionary Society will seem by no means accept- 
able as in full of all demands in this matter. Nobody in 
England wants to go to war with France, and that for a 
reason, among others, which French nervousness knows 
very well, though French vanity may affect to ignore it. 
France has simply not a friend in Europe, and it would very 
ill become England to add one to the number of her foes. 
But such an addition will assuredly be made sooner or later 
if the French continue to display the feelings, or if they 
venture to repeat the conduct, which they have permitted 
themselves in this Madagascar matter. The condition of 
midsummer madness prolonged into mid-autumn, wherein 
they have passed the last few months, has just been once 
more deplorably illustrated in the insane outcry raisedagainst 
King Atronso of Spain by the Paris press ; and it istherefore 
perhaps still too early to appeal to Pur sober. To 
threaten Paitie while he is in the other condition would 
be to imitate the wisdom and the dignity of his own con- 
duct. But unless some more definite and satisfactory re- 
paration is made for the series of Tamatave incidents than 
the admission of a slight increase in the deficit of the 
Republic for the benefit of Mr. Suaw, and still more if 
the spirit which distinguishes those incidents be repeated, 
it is quite certain that the general good-will which has for 
nearly a quarter of a century prevailed in England towards 
France will be changed into a very decided ill-will. The 
vapourers of the French press will say, and indeed have 
said, that as the good-will has done them no particular good 
the ill-will can do them no particular harm. That is as it 
may be; but it is scarcely probable that the more prudent 
sort of Frenchmen will endorse the proposition. Mean- 
while, in the interests of both France and England it 
is as well to speak plainly on the matter. Ill-temper has 
not been confined to France it is true; though nothing can 
be further from the intention of a prudent politician 
than to show such ill-temper. But, on the other hand, there 
has also been in England a certain attempt, with Mr. 
GuapstonE for its fugleman, to pooh-pooh all notion of even 
a passing fit of Anglophobia across the Channel, and there 
has been in France a still more general tendency to make 
light of English resentment, and to argue that it is not 
serious. Both these proceedings are out of harmony with 
the facts, and therefore are sure to be mischievous. The 
ill-will towards England, of which such acts as Mr. Suaw’s 
arrest are the direct result, is not confined to a few French 
journalists or politicians. It is a great deal more general 
in France than the average Englishman supposes, though 
it has as yet merely an epidemic character. In England a 
few more cases such as Mr. SHaw’s would in all probability 
create something more than a JEeNKINs’s Ear excitement. 
The French chose their man badly, and in further meddling 
with Englishmen abroad they are likely to choose badly 
again. Such Englishmen to a very large extent, if not to a 

ominant extent, represent the classes which are most 
influential now in the constituencies, and even Radicals 
and Dissenters, steeped to the lips in non-intervention, are 
likely to look, and do look, on interference with them in a 
temper very different from that in which they would receive 
the news of an insult offered to persons less intimately con- 
nected with themselves. It is, therefore, very much in the 
interest of both nations, and especially in that of France, 
that the facts of the situation should be recognized, and 
that England should coolly give, and France sensibly take, 
a hint that patience with indignities offered to Englishmen 
is not to be had ad libitum even in ten-thousand-pound 


THE POSITION OF THE COUNT OF PARIS. 


bf Sapeinly it might be good for the French Royalists to 
go for a time leaderless, it is hardly a condition which 

can be expected to find ble. Itimplies that, for 
the present, they must lay aside everything in the nature 
of organization, and trust to chance for success. There are 
some of them to whom the idea of waiting until France 
calls for them is less agreeable than it may be supposed to 
be to the Count of Paris. They have not so many years 
during which waiting is possible, and they have less on 
which to wait. The Count of Paris will accept the throne 


of France if it is offered him, but it will hardly be with any 
thought of personal enjoyment to follow. Duty, honour, 
or a sense of what is due to his family, or of what 
his country may demand from him—these and similar 
considerations leave him no real choice in the matter. 
If they did, it is difficult to conceive that he would 
exchange his present tranquillity for the unrest of modern 
kingship. It is not so with all his supporters. They 
must live, and with some of them ‘his necessity in- 
volves the necessity of making a livelihood. Even with 
those who are relieved from this degrading obligation, 
there is the scarcely less imperative necessity of finding 
something with which to occupy their time and thoughts. 
For the supply of both these wants they have been wont to 
look to the Count of Cuamporp. He has furnished them 
all with work, and some of them with money. With his 
death both forms of subsidy came to an end; and it is 
only natural that those who have benefited by them should 
think that it is the first duty of the Count of Paris to 
revive them. It is equally natural that the Count of Paris 
should be extremely unwilling to do what is expected of 
him. He has formed, no doubt, a very distinct conception 
of what the prospects of a restoration are, and of the part 
he ought to play in order to make the best of them. 
That eonception is pretty well summed up in the 
maxim, Do nothing until what you do shall be done in 
obedience to the unmistakable call of France. There 
can be no question that these words express the course 
which policy would bid him adopt if he could be guided 
solely by his own judgment. If there be anything that 
could do harm to the cause of Monarchy in France it is the 
notion that such a thing can be brought about except by 
the spontaneous act of the nation. So long as the Count of 
Paris does none of the things which go to make up the 
popular idea of a Pretender, no one is tempted to entertain 
any such thought. He is a possible reserve force, but he is 
nothing more. Let him once be identified in the popular 
imagination with the hatching of Royalist conspiracies, and 
he will be credited with thinking of his own interest and 
not of the interest of France. There is nothing in the 
excitement of a pretender’s life that would be likely to 
make up to the Count of Paris for the loss of the solid 
advantages which obscurity confers. 


It is not so certain, however, that he will be able to take 
the course which his own judgment suggests. If he is not, 
he will not be the first man who has been compelled to lead 
his followers into action when taste and policy alike bade 
him keep them back. An article in the Francais the other 
day shows that the most cautious of the politicians by whose 
advice the Count of Paris is likely to be guided are in doubt 
upon this point. No one sees more clearly than M. Taurgav- 
Danern how often and how fatally the French Royalists 
have injured their cause by wrong-headed impetuosity. No 
one, we may be sure, would be more determined if left to 
himself to leave the Republic to work out its manifest des- 
tiny without check or molestation. But even he fore- 
sees that it may be impossible to do this. He notes 
with a mixture of natural satisfaction and intelligible 
regret that the Royalists have done something more 
than recognize the Count of Paris as the undisputed heir 
to the French throne. They have also, he says, accepted 
his authority and his leadership. They are disposed to 
see in him not only the prince to whom the crown will 
belong as of right, whenever France shall once more become 
a Monarchy, but the chief upon whom devolves the duty of 
leading the Conservative party from this day forward. 
They are an army in battle; an army in battle needs a 
commander, and that commander can only be the Count of 
Paris. M. Tuurgav-Dancin gives many reasons for 
believing that the Count of Paris has all the qualities that 
go to make a good general, but he makes no mention of 
the one drawback which is likely to outweigh them all. 
That drawback is the Count’s position. In days when 
crowns were won by the strong arm it was well 
that this arm should belong to the men who meant 
to wear them. That a pretender could mount the throne 
by his own skill and determination was an earnest 
that he would maintain himself in his seat by the same 
qualities. It is altogether different when the means by 
which a crown is to be gained is the free choice of a people 
whom Republican failures have made distrustful of Re- 
publican government. There is no reason why the future 
ae should be the best man to determine in what 
ways the nation should be guided to make this choice for 
itself. The natural prelude to a constitutional king is a 
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constitutional pretender. If the king is to entrust himself 
wholly to his Ministers, it is not well that the pretender 


competence on the part of the pilots. Captain Rice has 
shown how the regulations at present in force actually put 


should be too prominent in the movements which are to a premium upon bad steering. It is, he demonstrates, 


end by placing him on the throne. If he plays too con- 
spicuous a part in these movements, he gives the Republic 
a handle which it will not be slow to use against him. He 
will be accused with some reason of professing to wait for 
France to pronounce her free judgment in his favour, while 
all the time he is working his hardest to make that judgment 
what he would have it. The attitude which he attributes 
to himself, and the attitude which he has actually assumed, 
will be necessarily incompatible, and all the good he ex- 
pected to get by his theory will be forfeited by his failure 
to carry it out in practice. 

It is plain, however, that the Count of Paris will have 
very great difficulty in refusing to take the active part 
which his cooler judgment would dissuade him from taking. 
So far as the article in the Frangais is any guide to his 
action, he may be supposed to almost despair of making 


‘such a refusal effectual. All that M. Tuureau-Dancin 


attempts to do is to persuade the Royalists to leave the 
Count of Paris free to choose the time and the manner in 
which he will assume the leadership which it is seemingly 
thought impossible for him to reject. The Count, he 
says, has deserved this much at their hands. It is for him 
to marshal his forces, to distribute his instructions, to 
epee for the day when some decisive step is to be taken. 

ut if it is once admitted that these are things which the 
Royalist party have a right to expect from the Count of 
Paris, he will hardly be able to wait long before he fur- 
nishes them. It is very difficult to remain immovable when 
everybody round you is urging and expecting you to make 
a spring. If there is nothing else to supply the motive 
power, it will be provided by the mere nervousness that 
comes of prolonged uncertainty. Nothing could do more 
to injure any prospect that the Count of Paris may really 
have of becoming king than that he should be associated in 
If he assumes 
the leadership of the Royalist party, he will certainly 
become associated with these manceuvres, however anxiously 
he may strive to keep aloof from them. 


THE SUEZ CANAL, 


TF Parliament had been sitting, the Report of Captain 
Rice, R.N., might have caused a debate. In the middle 
of September it is likely to be slightly noticed and speedily 
forgotten. The TZimes is content merely to refer to its 
existence. Some of the other papers give abstracts of it; 
and there the matter drops. Yet it is impossible for even 
an impartial politician, if recent events have allowed one to 
survive, not to ask, first, why the Government was not 
aware of the state of things Captain Rice reveals before 
the discredited negotiations with M. pe Lesseprs, and, 
secondly, if no proposal or statement is to be made as to 
the charges brought against the Canal Company. It is 
probable that Mr. GLapstoye knew nothing about the gross 
mismanagement of traffic. It is possible Mr. Cur_prers 
was equally ignorant. But one member of the Govern- 
ment, though he is not actually in the Cabinet, must 
have known all about it. Sir Tuomas Brassey has been 
frequently through the Canal. And, not long ago, a 
number of complaints, chiefly made by ships’ captains, were 
formulated for the information of Lord Granvitte. The 
blame rests, however, with another official who is neither 
in the Cabinet nor in any Ministerial office. Sir Rivers 
Wixtson cannot but have been well aware not only that 
such charges as Captain Rice makes could be made, but 
that neither he nor his coadjutor, as the English members 
of the Board of Directors, have ever moved a finger to 
abate the evils which Captain Rice describes. They are 
nothing new. Months ago many of the facts he alleges 
were mentioned in the Saturday Review for instance. It 
is impossible to spend even an hour at Port Said or Ismailia 
without hearing complaints. Every captain of a merchant 
ship reports to his employers more or less as Captain Rice 
has reported to the Admiralty. If the shipowners who 
now talk of a second canal were to publish some of these 
reports, they would help to relieve the weight of the dull 
season, and their complaints might eventually reach the 
ears of Mr. Cuitpers. That they should penetrate to the 
ears of Mr. GiapsTone is too much to hope. Some very 
curious revelations would be made as to insolence on 
the part of the managers, and as to peculation and in- 


| actually to the advantage of the Company to run a ship 


aground. On the other hand, as but too many cases, un- 
reported by Captain Ricr, would show, the pilots often 
find the agent of an English shipowner to be a better 
paymaster than M. pe Lesseps; and in this and other 
ways thousands are squandered which never appear in any 
published balance-sheet. It is the fault ofthe present rules 
of the Canal that they are drawn up by people unacquainted 
with seamanship and are applied by pilots ignorant of 
navigation. 

The chief heads of Captain Rice’s Report relate to the in- 
solence of the Canal officials, the unfair treatment of English 
ships, as compared with French, and the unfitness of the 
pilots for their duties. English mail steamers, he says, are 
detained seventy-one hours in transit, French steamers only 
forty-eight. Of the 117 pilots only three are English. The 
fact is, that any Frenchman is considered competent to 
discharge the duties of a Canal pilot, whether he knows 
anything of the management of ships or not, and the 
wages are not too low to attract well-trained Englishmen. 
English passed masters of good character and proved ex- 
perience frequently apply for empleyment in the pilot 
service. But, in spite of M. pz Lessers’s very liberal pro- 
fessions, ‘ no English need apply” is the rule of the Canal 
Company. As it has yet to be shown that the French pilot 
does anything for the steamer nominally in his charge, we 
may perhaps look forward to the eventual abolition of com- 
pulsory pilotage. Our men-of-war and transports did very 
well without pilots last year. As Captain Rice observes, 
although every ship is compelled to take a pilot on board, 
the responsibility of steering the vessels rests with the 
commander. With regard to the conduct of the Canal 
officials Captain Rice has much to say. The great tug- 
boat question is a constant source of irritation. The Com- 
pany will not allow any steam-launch in the Canal unless 
it has been specially inspected and approved by a French 
official. As the Company has a small number of these in- 
dispensable vessels for hire, no French official ever does 
approve of a tug belonging to any one else. During the 
cholera outbreak, when every moment was precious, and 
delay meant loss of life, the officials would not allow Captain 
Rice to employ an English steam-tender, though they had 
not one at hand of their own. We know very well what a 
French commander would have done under such circum- 
stances in an English port; but no doubt Captain Rice 
was well aware with what favour he would be received at 
home if he thought more of the lives of English soldiers 
than of the susceptibilities of French officials. It cannot 
be doubted, however, that if Captain Rice had been in the 
merchant service, rather than in the Royal Navy, he would 
have found a way to soften the asperities of the licenser 
of tugs. 

It is impossible, unfortunately, for English shipowners to 
“ Boycott” the Canal. A few lines are now sending an 
occasional steamer to Australia by the Cape route; but for 
India such a course involves a probable loss of time. This 
loss is, however, by no means so great as might be imagined. 
The delays in the Canal are every year increasing as the 
traffic increases. The managers—that is, the local officials 
at Ismailia and Port Tewfik—are not qualified for their 
duties. They were able to get on pretty well when a fourth 
only of the present number of ships traversed the Isthmus. 
It is very possible, and has indeed been asserted publicly 
without contradiction, that the Canal as it is would suffice for 
the present traffic, and even for a slight increase, if the French 
officials were removed. The “ Chef du Transit ”—a lofty indi- 
vidual, who wears a handsome uniform, and indulges in un- 
approachable hauteur of manner—lives neither at Port Said 
nor at Suez, but at Ismailia, though ships do not go within 
miles of that town. Moreover, in spite of his gold buttons, 
he is a civilian, as are his deputies at either end of the 
Canal; and, though there is a naval oflicer on his staff, he 
seldom shows signs of a separate existence, and certainly 
never interferes to help seamen oppressed by land-made 
laws. Finally, an “‘ Agent Supérieur ” lives at Cairo, where 
he receives complaints and acts as intermediary between 
the Canal officials and the central Board at Paris. <A ship’s 
captain is in too great a hurry to wait for a decision 
which can only be obtained by this roundabout system. He 
has perhaps been ill-treated in the Canal; but -he wants 
to get on, and, once at liberty at Suez, he only writes home 
to the owners, and makes no further delay. Thusit is that, 
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when such a Report as this by Captain Rice is published, 
the Directors in Paris will probably shrug their shoulders, 
and aver that no such complaints come to them ; and, if the 
charge is pressed with any force, they may appeal to Sir 
Rivers Witson without much fear that he will side with 
his oppressed countrymen. Meanwhile, it is interesting, 
but perhaps not very profitable, to wonder what our Govern- 
ment is doing in the matter. 


GAROTTING. 


Ww have for several weeks past called attention to the 

sudden and widespread revival of burglary, and urged 
on those responsible for the protection of society that the 
weapons with which those of the police who have to under- 
take dangerous duty are armed:are quite insufficient. The 
season for burglary begins, not unnaturally, earlier than the 
season for garotting and highway robbery. During the 
present month a large number of well-to-do householders are 
out of town, and their absence gives the housebreaker facili- 
ties which he will miss, even in the long nights of winter, 
‘when the families again occupy their dwellings. The 
gee season, however, does not begin till the days 

gin sensibly to shorten; and the shortening of the days 
coincides with the period when persons with gold watches 
in their pockets and bank-notes in their pocket-books 
return to their homes in London. During the summer 
months we are in the habit of congratulating ourselves 
that burglaries, violent robberies, Irish outrages, and the 
like are on the decrease; and it is only the inevitable 
return of the season which gives especial facilities to 
outrage-mongers of all classes which shows us that our 
optimism has been premature. When the opportunity 
recurs, the outrages begin to recur also. We have lately 
noticed at some length the burglaries which have taken 
eer during the past month in London and the neighbour- 

ood. This week a case of garotting—only too likely to 
be followed by other cases of the same kind—has occurred 
on Blackheath. The story is one ofa kind that has often 
been heard before, A gentleman, Dr. Dircuam, of Black- 
heath, returning home between eight and nine on Monday 
evening last, was asked by a stranger for assistance, with 
the not uncommon addition, on the part of the man who 
spoke to him, of a reference to a “wife and family.” Before 
he had time to answer he became insensible, and, when he 
regained consciousness, found himself lying on his back, 
with his mouth full of earth, and his watch, chain, and 
money all gone. 

This is the first conspicuous case of garotting which has 
happened this autumn. It will not be surprising if many 
days do not pass before we hear of others. That large 
class of persons termed “roughs” who amuse themselves 
during the long summer evenings in assaulting defenceless 
and harmless passers-by, with no other object, as far as 
can be made out, but a love of brutal and deadly 
horse-play, form the material from which the burglar 
and garotter are made. The more fearless or ingenious 
of this class rise to a calling in which the maltreatment, 
and possibly the murder, of a fellow-creature is only the 
accident and not necessarily the object of their activity. 
From being a “rough” who knocks down and kicks an 
inoffensive fellow-being for the mere pleasure of the act 
itself, such a man develops into the professional robber 
whose first object is plunder, by which he lives, but 
who has recourse to the familiar methods of violence 
whenever it enables him to gain his end or frustrate 
those who interfere with him. The only argument which 
has any weight with this class of criminals is physical 
fear ; and this is a fact which, though proved over and 
over again by experience, is not practically recognized in 
the arming of those who have to contend with them, 
and is only imperfectly recognized in the punishments 
inflicted on them. The garotter can be whipped ; and so far 
is he from being a person who can bear physical pain coura- 
geously, that it has been stated, on the most trustworthy 
authority, that none of those who have suffered this punish- 
ment have been known to bear it with fortitude. This 
is the chief point in the question. We have a class of 
persons among us who are reckless of the damage which 
they inflict in order to prey upon society, but who be- 
come keenly sensitive the moment their own skins are in 
danger. To an ordinary burglar or garotter the prospect of 
a few months in prison has no terrors. He has been there 
before ; he is aware that he will probably be there again ; 


and he knows that he comes out of gaol—thanks to the 
good treatment which he there meets with—a stronger and 
healthier man, and one more fitted to pursue his profession, 
than he was when he went into it. The ignominy of 
imprisonment does not touch him, for he belongs to a class 
which cannot sink lower than its own level. But of one 
thing he has a wholesome dread, and that is the cat. This 
fact has been already proved in the case of the garotter ; 
it has too long waited for proof in the case of the armed 
burglar. It touches him just where he has some sensi- 
bility left, and where he will never lose it. The punish- 
ment carries with it also a stigma which can be appreciated 
by the friends and associates of the prisoner when he comes 
out of gaol. There is a sort of false air of heroism in the 
minds of the criminal classes, which attaches to those who 
die by means of the hangman ; but there is no such idea 
connected with a man who comes out of the gaol in which 
he has been flogged. His friends all know about the 
flogging; they know how he must have taken it; and they 
know how they would themselves take it under the same 
circumstances. And their reflections on this subject are 
not of a kind to encourage them to imitate the example of 
their discharged friend. 

Important as is the question of arming the police, the 
question of the punishment which the convicted criminal 
is to receive is more important still. Indeed the cer- 
tainty, that the criminal, if caught, and proved guilty, 
would receive just the sort of punishment which he most 
dreads, would go far to obviate any necessity for sup- 
plying the police, except in special cases, with firearms. 
Both the proposal to arm the police and the proposal 
to punish the armed burglar as we already punish the 
garotter, rest on the same basis—namely, to bring to 
bear on the criminal a deterrent motive which he can 
understand. He can understand that a policeman speci- 
ally armed is more formidable than a policeman with 
nothing but a truncheon; and he can still more clearly 
understand that imprisonment with flogging is a very dif- 
ferent penalty from simple imprisonment. It is probable, 
indeed, that the latter is of the two the more efficient 
deterrent. The policeman’s weapon might miss; but the 
warder’s cat does not. There is a certainty, as well as an 
ignominy, about the penalty of flogging which acts on the 
imagination of the criminal as no other punishment does. 
A few weeks or months in gaol are to a large number of 
our fellow-citizens neither more unpleasant nor more de- 
grading than a corresponding period spent in the work- 
house. The regular life which they lead greatly improves 
their health, and causes them when they quit prison to 
return to their old pursuits with renewed vigour. What 
is needed is to associate their trade with peril in the act, 
and with the certainty of disgrace and acute pain when 
they are detected. The latter end is only to be obtained 
for men of their sort by corporal punishment when they are 
convicted ; the former only by giving, as we have already 
suggested, suitable weapons to the police who have to guard 
the public against them. One thing is certain ; that if, in 
these fresh outbreaks of burglary and garotting, the law 
and its agents do not do their duty, the public will take 
the law into its own hands. It is much better that a few 
policemen should carry weapons and a few ruffians should 
be flogged than that it should become habitual for respect- 
able and peaceable citizens to sleep with loaded pistols in 
their bedrooms and carry them on their persons when they 
go abroad after dark. Either the police must protect the 
public, or else the public will have to protect itself. We 
may also invert the proposition, and say that the police 
cannot protect the public unless the public protect the 
police by insisting that they shall be suitably armed. 


HYTHE. 


« [He place where the church has a jolly lot of bones in it ” is 
the description of Hythe not unfrequently dropped from 

the lips of loiterers on the Lees at Folkestone. And use of 
these ghastly remains Hythe is deemed a desirable and cheerful 
=. for an excursion by all the various sorts of pleasure-seekers. 
or the ordinary sight-seer always finds a morbid satisfaction in 
gazing at unburied bones. The relics of the ion at Kéln, the 
untombed remains in the Church of the Capuchins at Rome, are 
each among the most popular sights of these cities, and even where 
there are so many more interesting objects to compete with them 
they are never omitted by any one who wishes to “ do” the town 
thoroughly. Hythe also has many coer of interest besides the 
bones that have won it local celebrity to attract the passing 
stranger. Looking westward from the Martello Tower that 
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stands where the walk round the Folkestone cliffs drops down 
abruptly mpon Sandgate, the church of Hythe is a conspicuous 
landmark, some four miles away across the level. The line of 
Martello Towers that mark the margin of the land shows us that 
the sweep of the great bay \ying between us and Dungeness is now 
nearly a mile distant from the town, nor is any trace of river or 
estuary to be seen. Yet Hythe was for many centuries one of the five 
incipal Cinque Ports, and the seaport next in importance after 
ver in what has always been the most in-the-way. corner of 
England. In the sixteenth century it was described as “a pretty 
rode and lieth meatly straight for ae out of Boleyn.” Now 
it has been completely over-crowed by its more popular neighbour 
Felkestone, which was then but a fishing village, and which has 
now become the highway for the Continental trade for “ passage 
out of Boleyn” that Hythe once was. The same writer tells us 
that the estuary on which it stood “croketh in so by the shore 
along and is so bakked fro the mayne se with casting of shingil 
that smaul shippes may cum up a large myle towards Folkestan 
as in a sure gut.” Since then the “casting of shingil” has 
gone on so actively that all trace of the sure gut has dis- 
appeared, and Hythe has been left high and dry, a sleepy 
little inland town with little vestige of its former import- 
ance, except the size of the church. For when it ceased to be 
a haven it had nothing left. We have Leland’s authority for 
saying that “where the paroch church is now was sumtyme a 
fayr abbey ”; but the “sumtyme ” was far distant even in his day, 
for there was nothing to show for it but ruins of “ houses of office 
of the abbey” in the churchyard. At that time Hythe was very 
much diminished in size. Four parishes and their churches had 
disappeared. Fire and — had been the cause. In the 
time of Edward II. fire had destroyed eighteen score houses and 
more, and — followed ; and in the reign of his great- 
grandson Richard a number of disasters came upon Hythe all at 
once. Two hundred houses were burnt in one day. Five ships 
were lost, and five hundred men drowned, and so dispirited were 
the townsfolk by this run of ill luck that they were thinking of 
abandoning the place. The accession of the House of Lancaster 
gave a better turn to the fortune of the town. Henry IV., in 
consideration of the sorry plight to which the port had been 
brought, relieved Hythe for a time from sending the contingent of 
five ships, one hundred and five men, and five boys, called 
“ gromets,” which they were expected to contribute to the fleet 
of the Cinque Ports. The navy of these ports was of so much 
consequence to the king that time out of mind they stood 
high in the royal favour, and had many privi and immu- 
nities by the inland boroughs. They had a code of 
law and customs peculiar to themselves, The mayor was chosen 
from among the twelve jurats, as the magistrates were called. 
The choosing of the mayor was a very great function, at- 
tended with varying ceremonies. At Sandwich the result was 
e dignity of being chief magistrate was no doubt 
attended with aun honews than profit, and instead of its being 
an office greedily sought after and canvassed for, it would seem 
that there was often great unwillingness to accept it. Public 
opinion had to be brought to bear on those who had not sufficient 
zeal for the common weal to induce them to accept this onerous 
post, and severe penalties by the laws of the Ports were im 
on the recusant. At Dover, for instance, if any man was chosen 
as mayor, and refused the office, his house was to be pulled down 
about his ears. In the other ports he was liable to being turned 
out of his house, and it was then sealed up to prevent his return to 
it, as though to signify that a poor creature so void of public spirit 
was unworthy to have a dwelling-place in the borough. Probably 
this unwillingness arose from the a man might have of 
ting into bad odour by the execution of the law on his fellow- 
Pangea For the mayor and jurats were - cg within the libe 
of borough to the exclusion of all others. The way in w 
justice was administered was short and sharp. A thief who was 
taken “ back berende” at Folkestone or Dover was thrown over 
the cliff, and at Sandwich smothered or drowned. Their peculiar 
mode of dealing with debt was called the right of “ Withernam.” 
If a burgess of another burgh were debtor to a freeman of a Cinque 
Port, the Port issued a writ on the debt at the hands of the 
authorities of the debtor's town. If, after this, the money were 
not forthcoming, the first fellow-townsman of the debtor who 
came into the Cinque Port that had issued the writ was looked on 
as liable for the debt, and was in danger of having his goods 
seized for it. te pe mark of the king’s grace the barons of 
the Cinque Ports had the right of carrying the canopy over the 
king’s head at the coronation and of taking their at the table 
which stood at his right hand at the banquet which followed the 
ceremony. Ard, what was a more substantial benefit, every free- 
man of the Cinque Ports might trade toll-free in any other corpo- 
ration of the kingdom. ‘Though the several ports were self- 
governing, they were all under the control of the Lord Warden, 
and the king’s writ could not be enforced in any of the ports 
without his consent. This very ancient office has been filled by 
many illustrious warriors, from the first Edward to the Duke of 
Wellington. The court of the Ports was originally held at Shep- 
way Cross, between Lyme and Hythe, and here the Warden or 
Limemarch, as he was formerly , took his oath on entry into 
office. In later times the court was transferred to Romney. 
Hythe makes no pretension to a Roman foundation. Its origin 
was as thoroughly English as its name. But it took the place of 
tke Portus Lemanis, which was one of the great strongholds of 


Britain during the Roman occupation, and was a connecting link 
between London and the military stations lying to the west. A 
straight road ran thence to Canterbury, which centuries after was 
known as the Stone Street. This port is described as standing at 
the mouth of the river Limene. Some authorities maintain that 
this river was none other than the Rother, which has altered its 
course, and now falls into the sea some sixteen miles away beyond 
ey Others again assert that there never was a river here, 
and that the Limene was an arm of the sea, However that may 
be, there is no trace of river or firth or any water at all now near 
the spot. As the sea withdrew all the importance of the place 
went with it. Huge shapeless masses of ruin hanging on the 
lonely hillside are all that is left of what was once a centre 
of the traffic of the world. Its buildings are said to have 
covered an area of ten acres, walled only on the land side 
and open to the sea, It is by no means = to get at these 
interesting remains, as they can only be reached by a byway 
striking off from the road that runs from Hythe to Romney. 
And as Studfall Castle, or the fallen place, is the name by which 
it was dubbed ago, and the only one by which it is known 
in the district, the stranger who only uses the Latin name may 
ask his way in vain of the passing rustic, to whom its Roman 
origin is unknown. Popular tradition points to earthquakes as the 
cause of the completéness of the overthrow of walls to whose 
great strength the fragmentary remains bear witness. That de- 
structive powers have been at work is plain, but the one that has 
wrought most scath has, there is little doubt, been the hand of 
man. Here, as elsewhere, the ruins have been looked on as a 
mine of building materials less laborious to work than the quarry. 
On the brow of the hill above stands a battlemented mansion 
called the Archdeaconry, and close to it the church of Lympne 
with its massive thick-set tower; and there is little doubt that 
many a stone from the old castrum has found its way into their 
walls, From the look of what is left, however, it seems likely that 
the giving way of the cliff has helped to cast the wall down the slope. 
Such a landslip is said to have taken place in 1726, The summer 
had been unusually wet, and one night in the autumn the brow of 
the hill slipped forward thirty or forty feet, to the great surprise 
of the inmates of a farmhouse which stood upon it, when they 
found out in the morning what had qore The house was 
wooden, and escaped without damage, but the stone wall of a 
barn hard by was riven from ry Ae bottom. 

At the western extremity of pne parish lies the hamlet of 
Court-at-Street, corrupted into Court-up-Street the country 

ple. As the name implies, it stands on the line of the old 
man road, The chapel here enjoyed for a short space much 
such a celebrity as Lourdes rejoices in to-day. It was the scene 
of the prophecies of the “ Holy Maid of Kent.” In 1525 a girl 
of the parish of Aldington—who according to some was troub! 
with fits, and according to others was the subject of Divine 
inspiration—used to resort here to hold conference with the 
Virgin, to whom the chapel was dedicated. A Kentish his- 
torian shrewdly suggests that the whole thing was got up 
by Richard Master, the parson of Aldington, to draw notice 
to the chapel, which was much out of repair, and prevent it 
falling to ruin. There Elizabeth Barton had her conferences with 
the Virgin, and she became the fashion. The Archbishop took 
the matter up, and appointed a Commission to inquire. The Com- 
missioners were so convinced of her good faith that they went with 
her to the chapel, with a great following of gentlemen and ladies, 
and 3,000 people, She was admitted as a nun into St. Sepulchre’s 
Priory by the Archbishop, and for many years she went on work- 
ing miracles, and prophesying, and preaching the necessity of going 
on pilgrimage to this chapel, and was herself an object of great 
veneration. However, she took it upon her to prophesy that, if 
the King divorced Katharine of Arragon, his reign would be over 
within a month, and this led to her fall. The Maid and those 
who had made a tool of her to further their own ends were had 
up before the Star Chamber, and there confessed that the whole 
thing was an imposture, and after making their public confession 
after the sermon at St. Paul's, were sent to the Tower, and the 
ae of Aldington, Dr. Bocking, and several others were put to 
eath at Tyburn. Many others implicated were pardoned at the 
request of Queen Anne. 

Aldington itself lies further westward along the ridge of the 
hill. Here the Archbishops had a palace and park for hunting. 
The living was for a time held by mus, who gave it up for an 
income of 202. a year. About a mile inland from Hythe stands 
the noble castle of Saltwood. With it the fortunes of Hythe 
were at one time closely linked. Indeed when Hythe first appears 
in history it is as a borough belonging to Saltwood. It was thus 
within the bailiewick of the Archbishop, and his bailiff acted with 
the jurats for the government of the town till the castle was con- 
veyed to the King in exchange for other lands by the politic 
Cranmer. An anchor dug upin the valley between Saltwood and 
Hythe suggests that the sea once ran up to it in times long gone by. 
The ruins as they now stand show that it was a place of vast size 
and great strength. The curtain-wall and the gatehouse are still 
well preserved. Within the wall is an unroofed building which 
is called the chapel, for no other reason, it would seem, than the 
shape of the windows. It is much more likely to be the dining- 
hall. The gatehouse is now occupied as a farmhouse, and a room 
in it is shown as the one in which Becket's murderers planned 
their bloody work, though it is well known to have been built by 
Archbishop Courteney. From the battlements there is a wide- 
stretching view of sea and shore sweeping over the Channel from 
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Grisnez to Dungeness. The beauty of the situation, the grand 
scale of the ruins, and the associations that cling to the ivy- 
wreathed walls make the excursion to Saltwood one of the 
me 20 of the many to be made round Hythe. As for the 

nes in the crypt of the church, as no one knows certainly how 
they came there, the curious may derive them from a battle-field 
or from an over-filled churchyard as they will. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


[ae meeting at Southport just concluded will not be recorded 
in red letters in the calendar of the Association, as few meet- 
ings of recent years have been so dull and wanting in interest, 
either from a scientific or a social point of view. The place was 
ill suited for such a meeting; but the General Committee, which 
selected it, has the consolation of knowing that, if the promotion 
of science has not been very apparent, the financial success of the 
meeting has been well assured, as the total number of Associates 
present was little less than those who assembled at York two years 
ago. To spend a week or ten days at the end of the season at a 
third-rate watering-place on the wrong coast of England, with little 
pao of entertainment except from hotel proprietors and lodging- 

use keepers, demands a passion for the advancement of science 
which few of the permanent members of the British Association 
possess ; and consequently few of them, except those occupying 
official positions, and others having new facts or old crotchets to 
announce, which would not keep, or which they could not hope to 
carry to Canada next year, attended the meeting. Southport, 
moreover, is a new town, whose existence dates back only about 
thirty or forty years, and is utterly devoid of scientific, manufac- 
turing, or antiquarian interest; and little blame can be attached 
to those who — away, although much grumbling was heard 
at the absence of many of the men of light and leading in science. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that the people of South- 
port did their best in public to show their sense of the honour 
which was done them by the visit of their guests. Their streets 
and public buildings were gay with many-coloured flags, and their 
beautiful winter garden, hardly second to the great palm-house at 
Kew, was illuminated by the electric light and the soirées were 
enlivened by music and singing of a kind and quality which is 
rarely met with in provincial towns except in Lancashire. 

The President's address, however appropriate to an audience 
which might have been expected to assemble in a University or 
good county town, was little fitted to that which the Association 
collected together at Southport ; and it was no doubt a subject of 
grave disappointment to many who were present that they could 
not hear it, or hearing, could not understand. Most persons will 
agree with Professor Cayley that the President's address to the 
Association should be on his own subject, and that different sub- 
jects should be brought in turn before the meetings, each 
meeting being looked on as an individual which, on evolution 
principles, must be sacrificed for the development of the race. But 
would not this principle be equally well carried out by announcing 
beforehand the subject of the address, so that the members may 
choose for themselves whether they will go to it or stay away? 
Wisely or unwisely, the Association has cultivated a varied and, 
to a certain extent, a non-scientific and wonder-loving audience 
for its Presidents to astonish or enlighten, and it would seem 
to be desirable that the evolutionary development of science 
should be made to act by excluding unfit members from the 
meetings, rather than by creating general discomfort to the whole, 
and serious interference with the survival of the fittest. After 
all it is not the listeners to, but the readers of, addresses 
like Professor Cayley’s who are chiefly to be considered, and 
no doubt the President had them in his thoughts when he 
decided to confine his observativus to his own subject of mathe- 
matics. The address was doubtless read with much real pleasure 
and profit in hundreds of English studies the morning after its 
delivery ; and when it is published in full—for only a portion of 
it was read to the meeting—in the Report of the Association, it 
will be read with equal interest all over Europe and America. 
Looked at in this way, the loss sustained by the few hundred 
who to address is very small and 

e meaning of the evolutio princi inc its 
author are made manifest. — “ 

The lack of local interest in the President’s address was com- 

for by the popular lecture of Professor Ball on the 
methods of measuring the distance of the sun from the earth, as 
it embraced at least one subject of scientific interest which has 
excited public attention during the past year—namely, the transit 
of Venus; while the Associates with a practical turn of mind, 
who look on science as the handmaid of social progress, were 
addressed by Sir Frederick Bramwell on the somewhat hackneyed 


netism” ; and, in connexion with this subject, we are glad to know 
that a paper on “Thought coos by Mr. Ba 
as not pertinent to the sciences which it is the object of the Asso- 
ciation to advance. 

By a singular coincidence, which perhaps was not quite acci- 
dental, the addresses of the sectional presidents were of the same 
special character as that of the President of the Association. 


Professor Henrici discoursed in the Physical section on the educa- 
tional value of pure geometry; Dr. Gladstone in the Chemical 
section on the “ elements”; and the Geological and Anthropo- 
logical sections were entertained by Professor Williamson and 
Mr. Pengelly on fossil plants and cavern researches. It was onl 
in the Biological section that the address was framed to 
the popular ear. Professor Lankester certainly delivered a most 
masterly, if not a most convincing, discourse on the endowment of 
scientific, and especially biological, research. It was an elaborate 
argument based on a comparison of England with Germany and 
France in favour of the establishment by Government of pro- 
fessorial chairs and laboratories in London and many of the 
rovincial towns, a scheme for which he announced in detail. 
he subject is one on which opinion is much divided, not only on 
the broad issue of the desirableness or the non-desirableness of the 
State endowment of scientific research in any shape, but among 
scientific men as to the most useful way of appl the grants 
which are already made, or which might be made, for such 
purposes. While we are doubtful of the advantages which might 
accrue from the endowment of professorial chairs, we have no 
doubt of the need which exists for the establishment of laboratories 
to enable students and men of science to pursue special inquiries 
to the best advantage and at little cost to themselves for apparatus, 
and we feel sure that every one will unite in supporting the scheme 
elaborated by the Committee of the a section, to the 
development of which the address was perhaps mainly directed 
—namely, the inauguration of a Zoological Observatory, like 
the well-known one established some years by Dr. Dohrn at 
Naples, on our own coast, out of the surplus funds of the Fisheries 
Exhibition at South Kensington. Such an institution would be 
found most useful in continuing the objects for which the Ex- 
hibition was instituted by increasing our knowledge of the habits 
and life histories of fishes, their food, and their enemies, and would 
also alvance the study of biological science in other directions. 

It should be borne in mind that the surplus funds received from 
Members and Associates of the British Association are devoted to 
the encouragement of research, but not to the payment of the 

rsonal expenses of investigators. This is a silent, but most use- 
ful, function of the Association, and the work accomplished in this 
way is often of the greatest value, though not always attracting 
most attention at the annual meetings. The reports of the 
Anthropometric Committee on the racial distribution and physical 
characters of the population of the British Isles, on the natural 
history of Timor-laut and of Socotra, on the migration of birds, on 
meteoric dust, on caves in Ireland and Yorkshire, on mathematical 
tables, and on various other subjects were presented this year, 
and are among the best products of the meeting... Chief among 
the subjects of pane interest which were discussed in three 
of the sections, but, as we are glad to note, with little con- 
fidence in its feasibleness, was the Jordan Valley Canal scheme; 
and Mr. Stanley’s doings on the Congo attracted much attention 
in the Geographical section. The biologists had nothing startling 
to tell about protoplasm, the physicists nothing startling about 
new appliances of electricity, and many of the papers contributed 
to all the sections were réchauffés of papers and inquiries which 
had already been contributed to scientific societies, but had not yet 
been published. This is, indeed, a very legitimate way of submitting 
scientific questions to the criticism of popular audiences. The 
constitution of the Association renders it an unsuitable depository 
for original communications, and its mission as an advancer of 
science is not less valuable for its being the medium of popular- 
izing science rather than of sifting original research, It is a 
favourite remark of some of the newspapers from year to year as 
the annual meetings of the Association come round that it is on its 
trial, and vague hints are thrown out that it is growing old and use~ 
less; but this is certainly not the aspect which it bears in our eyes. 
Its faults tend rather to the frivolity of youth than the oe 
complaisance of old age. We should be glad to see the manage- 
ment braced up a little in all directions, and a more careful weed- 
ing out of worthless or unsuitable papers. Sir Frederick Bramwell 
spoke with — of the admission of ladies as Associates, and no- 
body could be so ungallant as to object to them in that capacity ; 
but they are, nevertheless, a “7 disturbing element at the meet- 
ing of the various sections. Not only are many of the papers 
prepared for their special edification, but their instructive desire 
for variety prompts them to be constantly moving about from one 
section to another in search of it, and they not only interrupt the 
business, but drag their menfolk about with them. We hope they 
will take this hint in the spirit in which it is intended. The 
meetings would be dull, nay unbearable without them, and if they 
could exert a little more patience in listening to the expounders 
of science, their presence everywhere would be most acceptable. 


ARCHDEACON DENISON AND THE GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


OME thirty years ago Archdeacon Denison was in the front of 
the fight on Church education and the Conscience Clause, 

and was “ protesting” we on the Gorham question and other 
religious controversies of the day. He had also made himself 
rominent by 3 his name somewhat ostentatiously on the 
Jommittee of Mr. Gladstone's opponent for the representation of 
Oxford University—we forget what particular offence Mr.Gladstone 
had recently committed—who was indeed a sound Conservative 


| 
| 
subject of telephones, and by Mr. Brunlees on improvements 
| in milway and dock construction, ‘The popular side o biology | 
had its expounder in Professor McKendrick, who delivered, we 
| hope, a mortal blow at the belief in the so-called “animal mag- ee 
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but also a very sound Protestant, “a new acquaintance of yours but 
an old friend of mine,” observed the Provost of Oriel, who took the 
other side. The Archdeacon failed to induce many of his friends 
to follow his example on that occasion, and it was a current joke 
in the Gladstone Committee Room at Oxford, “ they said a troop 
cometh, and lo, it wasG.A.D.” There can certainly be no doubt that, 
whether or not the learned Archdeacon “ doth protest too much,” 
he has Y pes a good deal in the course of his life,and has shown 
himse erally a very active champion of the Church Militant. 
That he has never had reason for his protests, or that he has not 
often fought on the right side, we are far from meaning to imply, 
but he has at all events fought and protested pretty constantly and 
in many quarrels, Yet we believe it is true to say—though it 
sounds like a Leeeton— Sak, with all his fights, he has never made 
an enemy. He was once described by one of our contemporaries as 
“the High Church Schoolboy,” and there has always remained 
enough of the schoolboy temper about him in the best sense 
of the term — its frankness, courage, and good humour — to 
disarm all bitterness in those with whom he has been brought 
most sharply into contlict. Mr. Ditcher, the Vicar of a neighbour- 
ing parish, prosecuted him for heresy on the Real Presence, but as 
soon as the trial was over, the Archdeacon and his wife drove 
over to call on the prosecutor and renew their friendly intercourse, 
and on Mr. Ditcher'’s death some years later his widow requested 
the Archdeacon to preach the funeral sermon. After their hottest 
encounters in Convocation the Archdeacon of Taunton might be 
found seated, a welcome and genial guest, at Dean Stanley's 
luncheon-table, and he seized the earliest opportunity after the 
Dean’s death to pronounce a warm eulogium in Convocation—not 
of course on his opinions, which he strongly disapproved, but on his 
character. He was often at issue with the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, but he was a frequent guest at Lambeth, and was one 
of the first to take an active part in supporting the Tait Memorial 
Fund. He has in fact retained through Fife not only the pugnacity 
but the geniality and freshness of a schoolboy. We may drop 
the epithet “ High Church,” for we are thinking just now of bis 
latest, and not his least amusing ap ce in the arena, where 
no question of orthodoxy High or Low is involved. It not the 
less serves to illustrate the characteristic enerzy of the doughty 
Archdeacon in discharging what are not perhaps strictly “ archi- 
diaconal functions.” 

In the Times of Tuesday last appears a correspondence under 
the heading prefixed to this article, between Archdeacon Denison 
and Mr. G. Cottman, Assistant-Secretary of the Great Western 
Railway Company at Paddington. The Archdeacon sends it 
for publication because he considers it a matter of some public 
concern that the Assistant-Secretary “should not dispose of 
a matter of fact between his chief and myself against my 
personal knowledge and statement, against probability, and 
against testimony.” Considering the summary manner in which 
Railway officials are apt to “dispose of matters” between the 
public and themselves—a point we shall have a word to say 
upon presently—there is no cause to regret the course taken 
by the Archdeacon, who has.moreover much the best of the 
argument, though he is perhaps a little over-bellicose in his manner 
of enforcing it. As to the merits of the original question about 
improvements at Brent Knoll Station, which occasioned the corre- 

ndence, there are no materials before us for forming any opinion. 
ut we learn from a letter of his in the Ztmes of September 
z2 that the Archdeacon had written early this year to the Secretary 
of the Great Western Railway Company at Paddington, suggest- 
ing such improvements, but up to that time had received “ not so 
much as the courtesy of an acknowledgment.” Hereupon Mr. 
Cottman writes off in hot haste, “in the absence of the Secretary 
from town,” to say he can find no record of any such letter being 
received, and to request that a copy of it may be sent him. The 
Archdeacon replies by return of post, in terse and characteristic 
fashion :— 

1. That I kept no copy of 1t. 

2. That I have a distinct recollection of its contents, and that these were 
as I have indicated in my letter to the Z'imes. 

3. That I put my letter with my own hand into my private bag. 

4. That I have not received it again from the Dead-Letter Ottice. 

5. That I have positive evidence that it was received, having found that 
am officer of the line referred to the fact of its having been received when 
at Brent Knoll Station on a visit of inspection. 


The facts here mentioned, of the letter not having been returned 
from the Dead-Letter Office, and of the reference made to it by an 
officer of the line, allord—to say the least—pretty strong pre- 
sumptive évidence that it was really received. Not so, however, 
thought Mr. Cottman, who promptly rejoined, with more 
tinacity than politeness, thot his inquiries pointed to the conclusion 
be had already annourced, that the letter had never been received. 
He promised indeed to make further inquiry as to “the state- 
meut contained in the fifth paragraph of your letter,” about the 
language of an officer of the line, but meanwhile he ventures to 
anticipate the result of his inquiry, and broadly hints that Arch- 
deacon Denison has confounded his own imaginary letter about 
Brent Knoll with one actually received from his brother Archdeacon 
of Wells about a footbridge at the station there, which does 
indeed look like a very far-fetched hypothesis, To the Arch- 
deacon himself it seemed more than far-fetched, and he replied by 
return of post in the following trenchant and pithy epistle :— 
East Brent, Highbridge, Sept. 15, 1883. 

Sir,—You have forgotten yourself, and written to me a letter which is | 

aimply impertinent. 


I shall make no reply to it except to demand an apology for the im- 
ane If Ido not receive such apology I shall publish your letters 
mine. 


Yours always, 
Grorce Antuony Denison. 


Mr. Cottman however (the italics are our own) 
unable to see how any «: contained in 
letter (which merely stated plain facts) could be dee’ imper- 
tinent,” failing apparently to understand that suggestions may be 

uite as impertinent as expressions, and that there is some 

fference between—if we may use such lofty terms in this con- 
nexion—subjective and objective facts. His co ndent lost 
not a day in reminding him of this distinction, in the letter which 
closes the correspondence :— 

1. Your “plain facts” are not facts. My letter to the in 
the earlier part of the year was written and sent, and received and un- 
acknowledged, exactly as I have stated in my letter published in the Times 
of the 12th inst. 

m I regret that you should not perceive, as between man and man, 
at— 

When A makes a statement of facts, privately or publicly, as being of 
his own personal knowledge, and B suggests that there is in the statement 
a mistake as to matter of fact, and thereupon A reaflirms the matter of fact, 
and in so doing does more than he ought to be expected to do—i.e. indi- 
cates his ion of irrefragable evidence that the case is exactly as he has 
publicly stated it—and B, nevertheless, writes, and persists in writing, 
to impugn the statement of A, as in your letters of rath, rgth, and 17th 
inst.—I regret that you should not perceive that this is not right as 
between man and man, not to say wholly inadmissible as between one 
gentleman and another. 


It is not perhaps too much to anticipate that henceforth the 
Assistant-Secretary at Paddington will be rather more cautious 
about taking up the cudgels, “ in the absence from town” of his 
chief, in controversies where he has neither the knowledge nor the 
authority to enable him to speak the last word. Whether it will 
lead to the adoption of the proposed improvement, whatever it be, 
at Brent Knoll Station is another matter; that it will lead to the 
still more important improvement of inducing Railway officials 
generally to show a little more regard for the comfort and con- 
venience, not to say the safety, of their passengers than is at 
present usual with them, it would, we fear, be more than sanguine 
to anticipate. 

Curicusly enough the same number of the Times which con- 
tains this correspondence of the Archdeacon of Taunton with 
Mr. G. Cottman contains another letter supplying fresh evi- 
dence—if indeed any were required—as to the crying need for 
such an improvement. Commune hoc vitium to all the Com- 
panies, and Mr. Charles Lawrie writes from Bagshot to 
recount his own recent experiences on the Midland Railway at the 
same time as Archeacon Denison writes about the Great Western.. 
A whole series of letters has since appeared complaining of 
the unpunctuality and excessive charges on the South-Eastern line. 
Mr. Lawrie had occasion not long ago to travel from Buxton to 
London with a return ticket. By some blunder of their own the 
ofticials chose to collect the return half of his ticket on the way 
up, and he therefore gave his name and address both at Derby and 
in London that the mistake might be put right. On his return 
two days afterwards he explained the matter to the Station- 
master at St. Pancras, offering to take a single ticket to Buxton 
and recover the money afterwards, but he was assured this was 
quite unnecessary, and that he should be “ passed down,” and 
he was put into his carriage without a ticket in London. At 
Bedford, however, he was questioned, and told he must pay, 
which he naturally declined to do, and for the moment he carried 
his point. But at Leicester his troubles began in good earnest and 
lasted to the end of the journey. He shall tell his own tale :— 

On reaching Leicester the altercation increased, my name and address 
being again demanded, and 1 was told that I must come out of the 
carriage, but as I replied that it would be necessary to use force to get me 
out no actual attempt was made, and thus | advanced to Derby. There, to 
my astonishment, three persons made a rush at the carriage, preventing me 
getting out ; one of them sat down opposite me, the other two 8 up 
blocking me in, One had papers in his hand, and I was again asked for my 
name and address, and getting impatient I demanded who they were. They 
replied that they were acting on instructions from the head office in 
London, and volunteered the information that one was clerk in the super- 
intendent’s oftice at Derby and the other a detective officer. Having given 
my name and address already three times, I declined to reply to these offen- 
sive questions, but as I remembered that they had only my club address in 
London and country residence, and not the Buxton address, I at last said 
Eagle Hotel, Buxton. These fellows then asked whether | was the pro- 
prietor, and on my replying in the negative the detective said “ That 
answer will not do for us, that is only a hotel.” At length, however, they 
let me go on to Miller’s Dale, where we had to change, and not bein 
molested in any way, thought my troubles were over. When, however, 
arrived at Buxton, after a tew words at the ticket platform, | was referred 
to the station-master to explain matters, and once more | went through the 
wearisome story. The station-master, however, said he must have my fare 
or my name and address, ignoring my prior struggles altogether. | warned 
him to be careful what he did as there would be consequences to face, but 
he finally refused to allow me to pass out of the station, and placing him- 
self in the doorway for which I was making (both my hands being occupied 
by my luggage) he put his two hands upon my chest, giving me a slight 
push backwards. 

Mr. Lawrie, being out of health, wisely judged it best not to con- 
test the matter further at the time, but of course proceeded after- 
wards to summon the Station-master before the Buxton Magis- 
trates. And here comes the most marvellous and, we must add, 
most scandalous part of the story. The conduct of the Railway 
officials was bad enovgh and of course wholly inexcusable, for 
from tirst to last the fault had been their own. It can however 


| be only too readily explained by that esprit de corps which inclines 
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the officers of every close corporation, and uae ly one which 
enjoys a virtual ca to held together at all costs when their 
own selfish interests are pitted against those of the outside world. 
That is, we repeat, an explanation, not an excuse. No such ex- 

tion however can be pleaded for the Buxton magistrates, 
who thus exemplified their fitness to share the office of Justice 
Shallow. 

Four justices of the peace attended, and after a long hearing two were for 
me and two thought the station-master was right ; thereupon they searched 
out a fifth to provide a majority. This elderly gentleman soon settled the 
whole affair. It was announced that the Court were now unanimously of 
opinion that I had no case. 

This is “ justices’ justice ” with a vengeance, and Mr. Lawrie has 
done — rightly in bringing it under public notice. The irre- 
sponsible despotism of Railwa Companies is in itself sufficiently 
oppressive, and it has not yet me, as Sydney Smith once sug- 
gested, a despotism tempered by the occasional immolation of 4 
i . The only practical check upon it—and it is a very in- 
uate one—consists in the heavy damages exacted from time 
to time for some exceptionally gratuitous or gigantic holocaust of 
the much enduring class of persons to whom Railway Companies 
appear to acknowledge one solitary obligation, that of securing the 
payment of their fares—sometimes, as we have just seen, a double 
payment of them. But if the example of the Buxton magistrates 
is to be followed elsewhere, this last refuge of the destitute will be 
closed against the helpless passenger. When the irresponsible 
despotism of Directors is backed up by the feeble subservience of 
a bench of Justice Shallows as Mr. Lawrie had the ill-fortune 
to be confronted with the other day, the travelling public are in- 
deed in evil plight. Lord Shaftesbury raised a cry at Exeter Hall 
some years ago, “ Save us from the tyranny of professors.” But 
no one is obliged to submit to the dogmatism of professors, or 
even to listen to it, unless he pleases. It is far otherwise with the 
tyranny of the “ officers of the line,” as Archdeacon Denison calls 
We cannot always stay at home, and we have not all 
learnt to accomplish our journeys on bicycles. Meanwhile the 
Railway officials are masters of the situation, and it is high time 
they should be reminded that, if “it is excellent to have a giant’s 
strength,” as they have very plainly given us to understand, “ it is 
Sone to use it like a giant,” as they have too often compelled 
public to remember by forgetting it themselves. 


POETS AS POLITICIANS. 


HE poet has never been considered a very safe guide or 
counsellor in the serious business of life. Perhaps it is 
‘because, being born, according to his own testimony, in a golden 
clime, and beneath golden stars, he cannot in reason be sup- 
posed to know much about the muddy ways of the common 
working-day world, or to care very much for them; perhaps 
because that fine rolling eye of his is so eager to know what is 
ing on in Heaven that it eannot see what is going on at his 
feet ~-the explanation, by the way, as Plato tells us, we by a 
certain Thracian servant-girl when she saw Thales, the 
ilosopher, walk one day into a well. Piato, as we know, would 
ve banished all poets from his Republic, because they were 
“ makers of images, and very far gone from the truth”; a hard 
saying, no doubt, and not to be taken, of course, without some 
reservations, but one which, nevertheless, sundry of our latter-day 
bards have certainly laboured very hard to establish. It must in 
fairness, however, be allowed that the poet, as a rule, has not been 
blind to the popular opinion. Shelley, who to his other great gifts 
added that of an exquisite perception of his own defjciencies in such 
matters, has owned that “you might as well go toa gin-shop fora 
leg of mutton as expect anything human or earthly from me.” Mr. 
Ruskin has confessed that, his work “lying chiefly among stones, 
clouds, and flowers,” he is seldom brought into any freedom of inter- 
course with his fellow-creatures. Another not less distinguished 
man of letters—a poet, a critic, and a philosopher—has admitted 
that practical politicians have good reason to resent the incursion of 
a man of letters into the field of politics, for “ he is, in truth, not 
on his own ground there, and is in peculiar danger of talking at 
random.” t Mr. William — to whom no one in their 9 
will refuse a high place among living poets, caring as it seems for 
none of these things or people, comes boldly and poetically forward 
to regenerate mankind, And his boldness is the more curious 
when we remember that Mr. Morris is not only a poet, but an 
extremely practical man, full of good sense and clear notions of 
the things he A of come 
certainly is, an retty images they are; but far gone from 
truth he et himself to be either 
in what he has done or what he said. The last of men, one 
would have thought, to walk star-gazing into an open well. 

Mr. Morris’s scheme for universal regeneration is couched in 
the form of a short poetical epistle to the “lads,” as he familiarly 
styles them, of the “ Democratic Federation ”—an organized 
body, as we now learn, with a press of its own, an executive, 
@ programme, of course, a subscription. The latter is much 
mighty projects as Legislative pendence for Ireland, National- 
‘the Abolition of the House of Lords and of 
the Church of England, Annual Parliaments, Adult Suflrage, and 
so forth and so forth, the other is only a shilling. To secure these 


great blessings the “ lads” are pledged “to agitate,” of course, and | mine.” 


also to publish and circulate “literature”; and of this literature 
Mr. Morris's effusion, which is styled “The Day is Coming,” and 
purports to be the first of a series of “Chants for Socialists,” as it 
is the first will probably remain the most conspicuous specimen. 
Still, examined solely on its poetical side, this composition seems 
not likely to greatly enhance the fame of the author of The re 
and Death af Jason, It is written in the metre of “Sigurd the 
Volsung,” a good metre for the purpose, as lending itself perhaps 
more easily than any other to the mystic and grandiose, as those 
who remember Mr. Swinburne’s “Song in Time of Revolu- 
tion” will own; and these capacities have been pushed by Mr. 
Morris in this instance well nigh to their uttermost stretch. 
Indeed, his latest GC might be not inaptly likened to a 
Sigurd gone mad. Yet, perhaps, he has done wisely after his 
kind. Probably neither he nor any of his “lads” would be 
able, if pressed, to explain what they wanted, why they wanted it, 
or what they proposed to do with it when they had got it. But, 
just as the good old Scotch lady found an abiding source of com- 
fort and consolation in the word Mesopotamia, so lads of this 
kidney may very possibly snatch a fearful joy from such turbid 
generalities as :— 

Why, then, and for what are we waiting ? There are three words to 

speak, 
Wi Wit Ir, and what is the foeman but the dream-strong wakened 
and weak ? 


or as— 


Ah! come, cast off all fooling, for this, at least, we know, 
That the Dawn and the Day is coming, and forth the Banners go. 


Which last couplet, by the way, contains perhaps the only tangible 
statement in the whole poem, and a piece of advice, moreover, 
which the members of the Democratic Federation, including the 
good poet himself, would do well to take to heart. Such language 
as this is no doubt as refreshing to those for whom it was 
written as were to the ’Prentice Knights the skull, crossbones, 
and other sombre paraphernalia with which Mr. Tappertit craftily 
fenced about the ceremony of installation into that august brother- 
hood—to which, indeed, it would not be difficult to find some 
— of resemblance in the Democratic Federation, though the 
ormer, despite their bloodthirsty symbols, seem to have been 
much tbe milder-mannered enthusiasts of the two, for they 
did at least profess to “love everything established—but the 
masters.” Though Mr. Morris’s verses can hardly therefore be 
said to palpitate with actuality, if we may presume to borrow from 
our modern Euphuists, nor, to make use of his own language, 
which is perhaps more fitting, can it reasonably be said that from 


Over the weltering tangle a glimmering light is shed, 

we are not inclined to quarrel with them on that score. It is 
clearly much more agreeable, if not more permanently satisfying, 
to be addressed in words which pin one down to no particular 
action or principles, and leave the imagination so free to range 
over the golden possibilities of the future, than to listen to 
Longfellow, for example, exhorting us “ to labour and to wait” ; 
the two things least of all to the fancy of the people who 
wish to “ nationalize ” the land, to abolish the peers spiritual and 
and, like witness who so 
r. Jaggers’s notions of the proprieties, are —_ “in a gene 
way for anythink.” Indeed, how wise Mr. | orris has been to 
keep as clear as he could from any details of this new Golden Age 
may be seen from the ineffectualness of the very few he has 
condescended to specify. When the good time has come, the 
wonderful days “ when all shall be better than well,” then—if we 
read the poet aright, for his construction is here a little obscure— 
though no man will have gold 


To buy his friend in the market, and pinch and pine the sold— 


there will be an abundance of other things far more precious and 
useful ; there will be, for example, 
The homes of ancient stories, the tombs of the mighty dead ; 
And the wise men seeking out marvels, and the poet’s teeming head. 
And the painter’s hand of wonder, and the marvellous fiddle-bow, 
And the banded choirs of music—all those that do and know. 


This, we suspect, is har@ly a prospect likely to awaken an 
exuberant joy in the breast of Democratic ederationist, 
be sure, about the “ saan is a sort of 

ack-Ashore smack, suggestive of pi and other things 

n the sphere o tical politics a » as we have said, 
should be She seriously; nor, Pie does one care to 
take such verbiage as this very seriously in any sphere. There 
is more good sense, as there is infinitely more of , in two 
lines of Shelley’s beautiful dream of the return of the “ Golden 
Years” than in all Mr. Morris's bombast, But we cannot help 
wondering whether he has ever been at the pains to consider what 
effect such nonsensical and inflammatory stuff is likely to have on 
the people to whom it is addressed. That there are many members 
of this Democratic Federation filled with a desire for the better- 
ing of mankind a6 sincere and honest as Mr. Morris’s own no one 
would wish to disbelieve. But he must surely know of what stutf 
the so-called leaders of these Societies are made of; if he does 
not, a glance at the proceedings of the recent Trade-Unions Con- 
gress might give him a very fair inkli He must surely know 
that the consummation they aim to achieve is not so mucn tnat 
“all mine and all thine shall be ours,” as that “all thine shall be 
He must know that this bastard philanthropy is really 
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based, not on the desire to do good to the poor, but to do harm 
to the rich, That any man should have a better house, a better 
coat, or a better dinner than himself, is to your typical agitator an 
unbearable thing. He is, in short, the very parallel of Macaulay's 
Puritan, who hated bear-baiting, “ not so much because it gave 
in to the bear, as because it gave pleasure to the spectators.” 
outery which certain newspapers helped to raise last year 
against the enclosing of an acre or two of grass in the Regent's Park, 
an act of inestimable service to many people, and of discomfort to 
none, was of a piece with this sort of screaming philanthropy ; an 
outcry which we notice has cropped up again in a certain news- 
per much given to this cheap form of charity. The fragment of 
Eide Park reserved as a garden for the dwellers in Hamilton 
Place, to the annoyance or disadvantage of no single human being, 
is the Naboth’s vineyard now. “ We must protest,” it is said, 
“ we must protest in advance against any compromise in the case of 
the present misappropriation. The land is clearly needed for public 
— this sort of philanthropy is to be pushed much 
further, it is clear that the happiness to be enjoyed in the time of 
Mr. Morris’s millennium in 
The lovely city, and the little house on the hill, 
And the wastes and the woodland beauty, and the happy fields we till, 


will be a very mixed sort of happiness. 


LE MASCARET. 


” the middle of the river Seine, about half-way between Rouen 
and the sea, there was if olden times an island named 
Belcinac, which has long since disappeared. In the seventh cen- 
tury this island, which was long and broad and well wooded, was 
given by King Thierry, the son of Clovis II., to Condéde, a monk 
of Fontenelle, who built thereon a monastery and three churches. 
Time passed by, and the island and the monastery of Belcinac, 
along with the three churches, were gradually swept away by the 
stream. In 1641 the island, which had long been lost to sight, re- 
appeared, but only for a while. “It was,” says a French historian, 
“ hideous and naked as death. The sun was never more to vivify 
its desolate shores. The Barre, its old enemy, soon destroyed and 
submerged it anew.” Since that time it has never been seen again, 
but it has been supposed that some of the shifting shoals which 
render the navigation of the Seine so dangerous are due to 
attempts made by the remains of the drowned island to rear their 
heads above water. 

The Barre, the destroyer of the once flourishing island of Bel- 
einac, has for ages wrought great havoc in the valley of the 
Seine, especially in that part which lies between Quillebeuf and 
Caudebec. It is the swift wave, or series of waves, with which 
the tide, as soon as it begins to flow, rushes up the bed of 
the river, driving back the downward flowing waters, and 
filling the whole valley with its angry roar. It is the same 
as the tidal wave which is well known in some of our rivers, 
especially the Severn, as the Bore, and in others as the 
Oegir. Tha words bore and barre appear to require no expla- 
nation. That of oegir or aegir is curious, inasmuch as it seems 
to be a reminiscence of the old Scandinavian deity Oegir, the 

of the stormy sea. He has long been forgotten: but on 
some of our Eastern coasts the descendants of the hardy Norsemen 
who once worshipped him still call by his name the rush of the 
tidal wave, which might well to fancy’s eye suggest the furious 
onset of the ruler of the waters. In some places the name of the 
dethroned monarch has passed through a change of a sadly de- 
grading nature, not only rustics, but even provincial editors, 
allowing themselves to speak of their local bore as their 
Ego. the Seine the usual designation of the tidal wave was 
long the Barre, though it was also known as the Flot. But of late 
years a new term, that of the Mascuret, has gradually crept into use, 
and seems likely to supplant the older names. Its etymology is 
uncertain. Littré says of it merely, ‘ Etymologie inconnue.” 
Some philologists are inclined to attribute to it < ee origin ; 
but no word at all approaching to it is to be found in the Basque- 
French Dictionary. All that is known about its history is, 
that it has made its way into Normandy from the Gironde, 
where it has from immemorial times been employed to desig- 
nate the rush of the tidal wave in the river chess, begin- 
ning at the Bec d’Ambés, where the Dordogne and the Ga- 
ronne unite, and running up the former river for twenty 
or thirty miles, A legend, at which Littré justly scoffs, associates 
the name of the phenomenon with that of St. Macarius, to whom 
a chapel was consecrated at the spot still known as St. Macaire, 
at which the destructive rush of the tidal wave was wont to be 
stayed. The intercession of the saint was supposed to have acted 
as a bulwark against the irruption of the tide. But the etymology, 
though ingenious, is not more trustworthy than that which re- 
solves Teddington into Tide-end-town. A somewhat similar 
legend is attached to the little chapel of Barre-y-va which stands 
close to the Seine, about a mile below Caudebec. Of it a well- 
known guide-book says:—“ The name probably comes from the 
circumstance of the much-dreaded Barre, or Bore, at the mouth 
of the Seine, ascending at times thus far.” The fact is the rush 
of the incoming tide makes itself felt as high as Pont de l’Arche, 
a small town at a considerable distance above Rouen. The guide- 
book proceeds to say that the chapel of Our Lady of Grace at 
Barre-y-va is “ much resorted to by sailors, who have covered its 


walls with ex-votos, paintings, models of ships, Xe.” In reality, 
the chapel now contains merely one ex-voto Y gee and one model 
of a ship, not being nearly as interesting in this respect as the sea- 
side churches really resorted to by mariners in so many towns 
along the coasts of France. 

Compared with such terrific manifestations of the force of 
rushing water as are afforded by the incoming of the Bore in the 
Hooghly or the Amazon, the Mascaret or Barre in the Seine 
almost shrinks into insignificance. It has of late years lost much 
of its ancient power to harm. The bed of the Seine is now much 
narrower than it used to be, and its waters are consequentl 
deeper. It had been remarked that in the Ganges ships ancho 
in deep water suffered but little, while those which were caught 
by the Bore in shoal water were frequently destroyed. Conse- 
quently Arago, when his advice was asked as to what measures ought 
to be adopted to restrain the violence of the Barre in the Seine, re- 
commended that the width of the rivershould be reduced and its depth 
thereby increased. Accordingly, dykes were constructed, animmense 
amount of land was reclaimed, and the Barre found itself unable 
to do more than harmlessly wash the banks of the great plains 
across which it had been accustomed for countless centuries to 
sweep furiously. For some years after the construction of these 
dykes it was not an uncommon sight for travellers, sailing up or 
down the river, to see from the decks of their vessels the masts of 
ships long stranded, protruding from meadows luxuriantly clothed 
with rich grass and dotted with groups of tranquilly grazing cattle. 
Across these wide plains, now so monotonously peaceful, the 
angry waters urging their way from the storm-vexed sea, at the 
periods of the equinoctial spring-tides, would dash, a thousand 
years ago, with a force like that of a mill-race, capable of snapping 
the toughest cables and hurling far inland the vessels that a few 
moments before had been anchored in apparent security. It is 
easy to conceive how greatly so unexpected an attack must have 
astonished the first Norse chieftain who encountered it after his 
galleys had ascended the river as high as Quillebeuf, and had been 
moored for the night in perfectly calm water. His feelings, when 
the roar of the coming billows first made itself heard, and then 
came the dash of the foaming and seething waves, sweeping every= 
thing before them in wild confusion, must have been somewhat 
like those experienced by Alexander the Great, when a similar 
adventure befel him in the estuary of the Indus. 

The highest tides of the present year, with the exception of 
those in March, occurred in the Seine between the 16th and the 
19th of September. On each of those days they were watched in 
the morning and the evening by an observer who had made a pil- 
grimage to the banks of the Seine for that express purpose, and 
who tarried at various not over-frequented spots, in order to 
correct the impressions he had obtained from books. One of the 
conclusions at which he arrived was that the accounts of the 
Mascaret given by tourists and compilers of guide-books are 
much exaggerated, so far as the present state of the spectacle is 
concerned. Compared with what it used to be, if old descriptions 
may be trusted, the Mascaret is now stripped of its terrors. It 
resembles the great nature-force which used to ravage the valley 
of the Seine, like one of the mythical dragons which, as legends 
tell, laid whole districts waste, about as much as a lion confined 
in a cage resembles the free monarch of the African wilderness. 
But, for all that, it is well worthy of being seen. And those bends 
of the river on the banks of which it spends its fury will well re- 

ay the visitor for the time he has devoted to them. If he is 
ortunate enough to witness the arrival of an equinoctial high tide 
which coincides with an easterly gale, he will witness a spectacle 
which he will not. easily forget. But in any circumstances the 
sight of so great a nature-force cannot fail to make a striking im- 
pression, ‘ake, for instance, the rising ground a little above 
Quillebeuf, where two poplars bend towards the river from the 
summit of the bank, and look seawards by the light of the almost 
full moon riding high in the heavens. The quaint old town seems 
lapped in slumber along the edge of the water, which now is gliding 
almost imperceptibly by. Beyond the houses begins the immense 
plain; stretching away, like a tranquil sea, towards the range 
of low hills vaguely seen in the far-off distance to the left. On the 
right side of the river, the white cliffs glimmer mile after mile, 
ending with the quarried headland which runs out, dimly seen, 
where the remains of Tancarville Castle crown the wooded 
heights. Across the river glooms the long avenue of poplars 
which leads in a direct line to Lillebonne, famous for its fon 
theatre and for its castle, within which, as legends tell, was held 
the Council at which the invasion of England by William the 
Conqueror was decided upon. All is still, a perfect calm reigns 
around ; or, if the silence of the night be heeloen, it is merely by 
sounds suggestive of repose, the distant lowing of cattle in the 
meadows, the metallic chink of a plaintive frog near at hand. 
Equally calm-inspiring is the view of the river seen by moonlight 
from Vieux Port, the long stretch of water in a direct line reflect- 
ing the light of the great white clouds in the sky, the wooded 
slopes where the stream bends casting a black shadow across the 
surface of the water, and between the thick trees a light shining 
here and there like a glow-worm from a window of one of the few 
cottages. All nature seems to sleep. Presently, from the far-off 
distance comes a strange sound, at first as it were muflled and 
half suppressed, then gradually becoming louder and louder, till 
at last it fills the whole valley with its roar—a low thunder like 
the deep bass of a lion. As the sound deepens there may be seen 
a long line across the river reaching from one bank to the 
other, changing the colour of the surface as it advances, 
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and sending the reflections flying, curling over on the further 
side like a breaker on a shingly sea beach, and sweeping along 
with its white crest gleaming breht in the moonlight, while on 
this side the water first seethes and hisses and then dashes against 
the shore in a great turbid wave, which sweeps with a wild rush 
over the sandbanks and other low-lying flats, and breaks in a great 
shower of spray over any obstacle it may encounter in its wild 
career. For a short time after the first rush has taken place the 
river seems to be swayed by great throes, the waters dash against 
the shores and again retreat, forming countless little whirlpools and 
meetings of opposing surges, which toss their foam-flakes high in 
the air. Then gradually the agitation subsides, and in a few 
minutes more the scene is again as peaceful as it was before the 
tide turned, except that the surface of the water is no longer an 
unruffled mirror, for the stream is running swiftly from the sea 
towards the interior, and a thousand tiny eddies and rapids break 
up the reflections of the moorlit clouds into countless dimly-seen 
flying gleams of white. 

Tn the daytime the roar of the advancing wave is not quite so 
impressive as at night; but the rush of the waters can be more 
distinctly seen. At some distance above Quillebeuf and Vieux 
Port, on the other side of the river, stand the bright little towns 
of Villequier and Caudebec, against the quays of both of which 
the Mascaret breaks with great fury. Villequier is now chiefly 
known as the scene of a tragedy which, forty years ago, saddened 
the household of a great amet Here, on the 4th of September, 
1843, a young couple who been married little more than half a 
year were drowned, together with two of their relatives, while on 
a pleasure trip on the river. The young wife, who was only 
nineteen years old, was the daughter of M. Victor Hugo. Beside 
the slab which marks the spot where sleep the four victims of the 
Tiver stands a gravestone bearing the simple inscription “ Adéle, 
femme de Victor Hugo”; and next to her resting-place is the 
‘vacant spot, now covered with turf, reserved for the remains, when 
his appointed hour shall have come, of the mighty master from 
whose life the shade cast by his young daughters death has never 
quite passed away. Caudebec is a bright little town, which was 
captured in 1419 by the English under Talbot and Warwick, and 
is often visited by tourists of the same nationality, who find much 
to interest them in its old church, with its steeple of open stone- 
work, and in the ruins of the neighbouring abbey of St. Wandrille. 
Of this abbey there exists, in the public Sheory of Havre, a manu- 
script history, written in the ninth century, and entitled Majus 
Chronicon Fontanelle. It contains a short description of the Mas- 
caret, the roar of which at that time could be heard at places tive 
miles distant from the river's banks. At the present day the 
sound does not penetrate so far, but still it can be heard afar off, 
It is a fine sight to sée the wave tearing its way along the shore 
and dashing furiously against the walls of the quay at Caudebec, 
hurling high into the air columns of foam and spray, and then to 
‘watch the rush past of the other great waves which follow the 
first, like the long swell of the Atlantic seen from one of our 
Western promontories, full of life and force and freedom. 


THE EXPEDIENCY OF KILLING EMINENT MEN. 


age rudimentary form of all religion, Mr. Herbert Spencer 
tells us, is the propitiation of dead ancestors. It is well | 
known that the worship of the dead is the principal religion of | 
China, and that the other religious systems, having long vainly | 
struggled against it, have tinally given in, and are fain to serve as | 
adjuncts to the faith which is followed by all classes. At certain 
seasons the propitiation of the dead forms the occasion of a great 
public festival, subscriptions towards which are made by eve 
member of the community from the richest to the poorest, eac 
according to his capacity. Each family is expected to look after 
its own dead, and there is no slackness of piety in this respect, for 
the foundation of the worship is terror. Rich and poor, all of 
them, live ina perpetual fear, not only of their own aucestors, but of 
other le’s. A dead Chinaman 3 from the world of light 
of the Middle Kingdom to the world of darkness beyond, where, 
except for the darkness, everything is the same as in the world of 
light. There isan Emperor, and there are mandarins with the 
regulation buttons, deep-drinking Jiterati, and the prescribed annual 
examinations, Yamens, policemen, and chuckle-headed soldiers 
who cannot paas the examinations. This would be all very well 
if the spirits had the counterpart of the possessions they owned 
upon earth. This, however, they have not. They are entirely 
dependent for all their comforts upon their descendants in the 
world of light. If the well-being of the spirits is not looked after, 
they come up to the world of light to avenge themselves, This ven- 
ce they naturally carry out upon their own relatives first of all ; 
ut they are by no means particular if they come across anybody else 
on the way. There are naturally a certain number whoare neglected 
by impious descendants, as well as others whose families are extinct. 
hese, together with ail who are drowned at sea, or die in battle 
or in foreign lands, and whose bones cannot therefore be deposited 
in the family resting-place, constitute a tual source of peril to 
the entire community. Hence the public subscription festivals, the 
chief of which, Ch'ing-ming, falls about the beginning of April. 
Sacrifices are then made all over China for the benetit of those 


whose burial-places are not known, or, if known, have nobody to 
sacrifice to them. The hope is by this means to provide for and | 


appease the lost, whose irritation might otherwise endanger the 
peace of the whole country. The dead are of course invisible, 
except to those who by sustained fasting have approached to the 
condition of the more luckless among the spirits, or, moved by evil 
consciences, have seen the ghosts which come to warn them of 
their backslidings and niggardliness. To supply invisible beings. 
the offerings must themselves e invisible, otherwise 
they might share the fate of the sacrifices on the Buddhist 
altars, which are eaten by the crows and the pariah dogs. Every- 
thing, therefore, is burnt. When a man dies, his best suit of 
clothes is forthwith burnt, to ensure his making a respectable ap- 
pearance down below. Huge models of houses, temples, and fur-- 
niture are consumed at the funerals of rich men. Dien is the- 
ordinary sacrifice at the three great deceased-ancestor feasts. 
This dien, or money for the dead, is a substitute for sycee. 
It is thin rice-paper, eoated over with tinfoil, and got up in 
the form of sycee. Richer people have it gilt, and the poor 
use instead coarse yellow paper cut into the shape of cash. At 
the festival of Ch'ing-ming and the other public charity solemni- 
zations, immense quantities of dien are burnt all along the streets, 
the rivers, canals, on the bridges, at cross-ruads, jungle-paths, 
jetties, and in fact everywhere where it is possible that a desti- 
tute spirit may be wandering in want of money to support him 
in the world of darkness. This ancestral worship has a complete 
hold on the Chinese mind. If the Tauist religion has not actually 
sprung from reverence for the dead, it is at least now its most 
fervent supporter, and the priests of that faith make much profit 
by mediating between the living and the dead. The Buddhist 
bonzes, in self-defence, have adopted the same tactics, and the 
filial piety taught by the followezs of Confucius certainly does not 
tend to weaken the practical working of the doctrine of propitiation 
of the dead. In China, therefore, we have the most elaborate form 
of this propitiation of the dead; but it is not only there that it 
exists. Ancestral worship is the most obvious characteristic of 
the religious notions of the American Indians. It formed practi- 
cally the State worship of Peru. The living Incas worshipped 
their dead forefathers. The village communities do reverence to 
the first founder, or to some famed warrior or dreaded sorcerer, 
and individual families seek for peace of conscience in making 
offerings to their remotest ancestor, and hoard up dried corpses for 
the purpose of taking them round to see the crops. Dead corpses, 
growing crops, and pious agriculturists all derive much benefit and 
peace of mind from the proceeding. The method and philosophy 
of the Chinaman are wanting, but the idea is the same. 

It might be supposed that with these views ancestor-worship-. 
one would be as chary of taking life as the most rigorous of 

uddhists, This is, however, very far from being the case. There 
is no more systematically bloodthirsty fighter than your spirit- 
fearing Chinaman. He scoffs at lily-livered Western soldiers 
who rather prefer wounding a man to killing him. That is not 
the Chinese idea of carrying on war at all. When he has a 
man down, he makes sure of him and cuts his head off. Now 
this, in view of the worship of the dead, is a most risky proceed- 
ing. There is no surer way of getting into trouble ia the kingdom 
of darkness than appearing there without any head, On the face 
of it, this suggests misbehaviour above ground, afd the rulers 
below make such a new-comer a coolie, or a boatman, or even, if 
he seems to be a particularly bad character, a policeman. Thus 
you have so many uneasy spirits created to vex living humanity 
to the fullest extent of their sense of injury. Their remains above- 
ground are probably tossed about anyhow, and not a stiver of 
dien comes their way once in a twelvemonth, There cannot be, 
therefore, any doubt that such victims of the good old rule will 
do their utmost to revenge themselves for their ill-treatment on 
folks in the world of light. And,as a matter of fact, they do 
make them pay a pretty penny, which, however, goes into the 
pockets of the Tauist priests, and not to the sole benetit of 


_ the headless goblin. If a man gets a fit of indigestion, or if 


a loose window-pane rattles at night, or a beam creaks, he 
forthwith imagines a hungry demon devising mischief, and sum- 
mons a priest next day to perform Koong-tuh — meritorious 
service—to quiet the sprite. A feast is laid out in a vacant 
room, properties are burnt to any extent, aud occasionally the 
hierophant, besides supplying these things at his own price, 
sets the goodman of the house to make a guy of himself, 
executing cuts and passes at particularly malevolent demons. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all this additional trouble caused by 
beheading people, there is no hope for the Peace-at-any-Price 
Society to establish a working branch in the Celestial Empire. 
There is no resisting the temptation of cutting people’s heads off 
when one gets the chance. It is expensive, but it is worth the 
money. Asa means of securing peace of mind, however, as far as 
possible, another theory has been elaborated, which, without con-- 
tlicting with the main system, is yet calculated to do away with 
some of its most awkward consequences. 

This antidote consists, not, as might be imagined, in keeping 
people alive, but simply in killing them judiciously. Demons of 
the under-world, we have seen, have the same sort of gradations 
among them as are to be found in the Chinese Empire itself. The. 
ideas of justice down below are not a whit better they are in 
any given terrestrial prefecture. Therefore, ordinary common 
sprites stand in suitable awe of potent, grave, and reverend demons,. 
and keep out of their beat. Consequently the obvious way of securing 
sleep of nights is to persuade some eminent devil to regard a. 
particular earthly neighbourhood as his own, If thia object is 
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once attained, inferior hungry goblins keep out of the way. Now 
it is obvious that it is by no means a simple matter to ensure the 
local settlement of a spirit. at any rate of a spirit of power and autho- 
rity. It is, however, a well-established fact that a ghost haunts the 
place where it last saw the light, and the simplest way of securing 
your guardian devil is to kill a man of note in the place you want 
— whether it is your own house, or the whole village, ora 
gerous bit of road. No doubt the personage thus suddenly 
and unwillingly converted into a shade may not be altogether 
pleased at the transformation, and his protégés have to minister 

very largely to his personal comfort; but this at least is 
ferable to being burdened with a constant succession of wander- 
ing, hungry devils, who go away as soon as their mischief- 
making*has procured them a handful of dien. The established 
host vents on these tatterdemalions all the ill-humour which 
is creation may have aroused, and the householder finds he 
has made a good speculation. The great drawback to this 
system is that it is not always so easy to get your distin- 
guished man. A mandarin would be a very effective person 
to kill for protective measures. He would undoubtedly keep 
the place free from devils of the under-world, but the neigh- 
bouring mandarins would very speedily send his slayers to the 
other world also. First principles would suggest to them that 
such a method of securing peace in their prefectures would be 
highly ee them personally. Mandarins are there- 
fore not available. Distinguished literates are equally contraband 
in this sense, for their relatives would see to it that their journey 
to the world of darkness was not lonesome. The most eligible 
material for this purpose is therefore furnished by strangers. 
Chinamen are, however, loth to admit that strangers have got 
any good qualities about them at all, which, on the one hand, is 
lucky for the traveller, and, on the other, accounts for the remark- 
ably ghost-ridden character of the great part of the Empire. But 
as to the protecting efficacy of the system, if it can only be brought 
into train, there is not the shadow of a doubt. Marco Polo 
told us of it long ago. The people of Carajan (the modern 
Yunnan), he tells us, made short work of any foreign personage 
coming among them, unless he was obviously a bad character, 
whose death would do no credit to the neighbourhood. Then 
they acted after the instructions of Dogberry. This notion has a 
certain character of attractiveness about it. It is not only the 
English who have an irrepressible longing to kill something, 
and, as Procopius says of the people of Thule, ray iepeiwy 
agact avéperds €orw, man is the best game. 
Accordingly, nations who do not pretend to have any of the 
Chinese regard for the dead, whether ancestors of their own 
or of anybody else, have adopted this method of protecting them- 
selves against spirits. The Burmese are quite convinced that 
the dead man’s ghost haunts the place where he last stayed 
on earth, and therefore they protect their capitals and chief 
towns and fortresses by burying people alive at the corners of the 
city walls and under the posts of the gateway. The ghosts linger 
about and maka it unpleasant for hostile intruders. Nevertheless, 
the Burman does not do homage to his ancestors, who, for all he 
knows, may be buffaloes in the next township. The victims selected 
need not necessarily be eminent in birth, or of fine person, or even 
specially intelligent, but they must be representative. Further to 
e westward we find that the Hazaras were wont to kill and bury 
any stranger who was so injudicious as to perform a miracle, or to 
display any remarkable sanctity among them. Such doings imme- 
diately pointed him out as a man to be secured as a ghost for the 
neighbourhood. Thereis anold Sindhitradition that when the famous 
Multan saint Bahé-ul-hakk came to visit his disciples at Tatta, they 
formed a _ to strangle him, so that the place might enjoy the 
benefit of his perpetual presence. The pious old man was, how- 
ever, too clever for them, and got away. This display of shrewdness 
naturally greatly increased the chagrin of the people of Tatta at the 
lost opportunity. Two other Multin saints, however, paid the 
— of their eminence with their lives. The North American 
dians had notions of the same kind, but they do not seem to 
have followed them out to their logical conclusion. When they 
saw any man who was distinguished for valour or strength, or 
excellency of any kind, they said he was Manitou, a god. It does 
not seem to have occurred to them to secure the Manitou to keep 
the spirits away. They called the English Manitous, and had no 
scruples whatever in killing them; but this was not so much with 
the view of protection against devils as because they looked upon 
the palefaces as devils in person. The notion has even penetrated 
to Europe. The Bulgarians of the Volga used to have pleasant 
theories and practices of the same kind. When there was any man 
of special intelligence among them, they said “ This man should 
serve our Lord God,” and they forthwith laid hands on him, ran a 
noose round his neck, and hanged him up to the nearest tree, where 
the body was allowed to remain till it fell to pieces. The virtues of 
the deceased protected the neighbourhood. is penalty on out-of- 
the-way excellence among the Bulgarians no doubt accounts for 
their crass stupidity down to the present day. The theory is even 
found in our literature in Sonthey’s lay of “St. Romuald.” The 
villagers did not want to have the saint buried among strangers :— 

Therefore, we thought it prudent to secure 
His relics while we might, 
And so we meant to strangle him one night. 


The effi of the relies’ was, of course, precisely the Chinese 


theory. It is obvious that the idea is not by any means an isolated | 


instance of animistic theology. It can be quite easily connected 


with cannibalism, scalping, and other fetichistic observances. The 
system might not be very satisfactory to distinguished men if it 
were to be generally adopted; but at any rate it is more compli- 
mentary to them than the grudging motive of the old story of 
Aristides the Just. 


EXTINCT MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE, 


ib was somewhere about the beginning of this century that it 
vecurred to an ingenious scholar of Oxford, one Mr. James 
Beresford, Fellow of Merton, to set down for the consolation of his 
fellow-creatures (the expression of one’s woes being itself a 
sensible relief) some of the minor miseries of life. ‘He adopted 
for this purpose the form and machinery of groans in dia- 
logue, the speakers being two, assisted by a young gentleman 
fresh from Lton, whose function it is to cap each misery with 
a Latin verse. We may neglect the dialogue and verses and 
concern ourselves with nothing but the groans, if only to dis- 
cover in what respects Mr. Beresford and his a pee pep had 
the advantage over ourselves in solid stuff, material, cause 
for groaning. A great many groans, as may be imagined, are 
due to those changes and chances of mortal life which are com- 
mon in every goveration. Thus, in all ages, one forgets at the 
critical moment a story, a song, a name; thinks too late of the 
only effective repartee; loses in the middle the thread of an 
argument; stamwmers over a speech which should have been fluent 
and eloquent; finds one’s watch run down and so an appoint- 
ment lost; is expected to be interested in a baby; drops and 
breaks valuable glasses ; goes a sailing and is sea-sick ; has night- 
mares; gets splashed by a passing carriage ; puts on tight boots; 
knocks off the edge of one’s knuckles in cold weather; over- 
fills the inkpot; upsets plates; bites out a piece of one’s cheek ; 
sets the teeth upon a stove in the ; loses one’s hair; grows 
too fat to cross the legs; finds a human hair in the mouth which 
lengthens indefinitely the more you pull it out; gets sticky fingers 
without any chance either of washing them or chopping them ot!— 
all these evils are, so to speak, common to humanity. To these 
may be added the inevitable shower when one has a new hat; the 
absence of small change when it is imperatively needed ; getting 
up early in the morning to find the rooms being swept and fire 
laid; with a great many other inconveniences, miseries, troubles, 
annoyances, disappointments, and embarrassments to which man is 
born as the sparks fly upwards. No doubt Mr. Beresford was 
happy in escaping many evils from which his grandsons suffer ; he 
knew nothing of a shrieking railway; he had no telegrams to 
receive and was not troubled in his mind about a telephone; he 
was not expected to understand the address of the President of 
the British Association; there were no pianoforte organs (to b» 
sure he already enjoyed the common barrel); he was not bulliel 
and sat upon by advanced ladies—but let us not anticipate the 
groans which doubtless some modern James Beresford is already 


engaged upon, 

t iy by Mr. Beresford’s help, follow a gentleman 
of the period through the day, and catch, as each escapes him, 
the groan of the moment. We begin with the first action of the 
day, when he gets out of bed and discovers that, through his 
having tied the stri too tightly, or through some nocturnal 
slipping of the gear, his night-cap has cut a red furrow in his 
forehead which will remain visible the whole day. It seems hard 
to believe that everybody in those days wore nightcaps, and tied 
them under the chin; but the evidence is quite conclusive ; they 
were made of cotton, linen, silk, flannel, and were sometimes 
knitted for greater warmth. After shaving—the groans over this 
operation are heartrending—naturally follows washing. There are 
no allusions to the morning bath (a modern would groan over its 
absence) ; but we learn that a fearful danger awaited the unwary 
in the use of the tooth-powder, which sometimes contained too 
much vitriol. Do any people still clean their teeth with vitriol ? 
The head had to be plastered over with pomatum (there is a heart- 
felt groan for those housewives who make their own), and after- 
wards whitened and stiffened with powder. Complaints are made 
that the powder puff was too often “ bald, wet, and clotted,” which 
caused the powder to lie in patches. After the use of the puff the 
head had to be trimmed or smoothed with a blunt knife, which 
ought not to be (and therefore generally was) so broad as to scrape 
the nasty mess into the skin. As the rest of the toilette, 
there are groans over the fob; for, first, it was not easy to dis- 
tinguish between the fob and the waistband, so that there was 
danger of dropping the watch behind the latter, when it fell down 
to the knees, and a great deal of cactestes and readjustment of 
kneebuckle was necessary before it could be got out again, and, 
then again, the fob was often so small that it was next to impos- 
sible to lug out the watch, and one was reduced, like the fat man 
in Pickwick, to depend upon the bakers’ shops. The waistcoat, over 
the upper part of which the coat was close buttoned, had to be tied 
behind tightly to show the figure. If the strings gave way, which 
was not uncommon, the thing stuck out in front like a tent. As 
for the coat it was, as represented in_the frontispiece, something 
like the modern dress-coat, but short-waisted, with a high collar, 
and tight short arms, A little white linen or lace showed at the 
wrists, but there was nothing like the modern cuff. The first 
duty befure putting the coat on was to get rid of yesterday's 
powder lying on the neck and shoulders. This done—every 
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than seems to have brushed his own clothes—and the coat pulled 
slowly but safely on, great caution had to be observed in any 
sudden or violent movement. Thus cases are recorded in 
which some unfortunate, by merely hanging up his hat on arrival 
at a party, split his coat from arm to pocket, and so had to 
go home again in discomfiture. Being pomatumed, powdered, 
and d , our friend naturally felt for his snuff-box. It was 
in his waistcoat-pocket, but the lid had come open, and the con- 
tents were lying loose. This, however, was a trifling accident, 
not be of a philosopher's groan. A far more serious thing 
was to find when you got downstairs that the points of your knee- 
buckle curved the wrong way—namely, outwards, so that they tore 
the stockings and “raked” the leg. The shoes were brought up 
blacked within as well as without, to the ruin and destruction of 
one’s beautiful white stockings. At breakfast much the same kind of 
accidents occurred which stil] do hinder and prevent ourselves in the 
daily triumphal march of temper. Our nee however, suffered 
p? etc misery in bein rox nai by the doctor to a course of 

at, we learn, were called “English Teas”; in other words, the 
unhappy man was compelled to drink an infusion of balm, sage, 
rosemary, or thyme. After breakfast, it would seem that it was 
the custom for the master of the house to perform those household 
duties which are now entrusted to professional persons; thus he 
had to mend, patch, and cobble (of course the tools were always 
mislaid) any broken bit of furniture; he had also, which seems 
too monstrous, to bottle his own wine, and he explains dole- 
fully how he curses the “ stooping, cork haggling, finger freezing, 
rim hammering, bottle breaking, stocking slopping, and nose 
poisoning” which the operation caused him. Sometimes he had 
also to bottle what were called “ made” wines; that is to say, the 
atrocious beverages which used to be compounded of raisins, cow- 
slips, ginger, and all kinds of fruits. If, when he had worried 
through the domestic work, he wanted to write a letter, the quills 
were sure to be in want of new nibs—there is a picture repre- 
senting a row of quills inconceivably shabby and disgraceful— 
and there was no penknife; when one page of the letter was 
written, there was either no sand in the glass or he emptied the 
ink over the page in mistake for the sand. When the letter was 
finally written, it might be consigned to any friendly hand, to 
save postage ; but it must go open, in which case one had the 
satisfaction of feeling that all one’s secrets might be read on the 
way. If it was posted,it must be sealed—everybody knows 
the agonies which may be caused by a drop of hot sealing-wax— 
or wafered, when the unsightly thing was too often smeared over 
the whole front of the letter. All these little jobs despatched, 
our friend might tie the strings of his pumps and sally forth to 
encounter the mud, the gutter, and the possible shower. Troubles 
with the strings of his shoes were certain to assail him; first one 
string came untied, and then the other; he trod upon the loose 
strings, and they dragged in the mud and defiled the stockings ; in 
the efforts to tie them so tightly that they should not come untied 
a some unfortunate wretches broke them altogether. Then 

ere were many pleasant accidents happening daily in the streets ; 
chairmen ran their poles into passengers’ backs; maddened cattle 
charged down the road ; while walking with a friend, a cart laden 


+ With a thousand iron bars would jog along beside you; the streets 


were full of cries, shouts, fighting, swearing, cracking of whips, 


and uproar, 
Bombalio, clangor, stridor, taratantara, murmur. 


If you turned a corner without pretaution, it was quite possible 
that you would receive full in your face the “ filthy flirtings ” of 
a well-twirled mop—one cannot but heave a sigh at the reflection 
that there is scarce such a thing left asa mop or a maid who knows 
how to twirl one in the old deft fashion up the bare, red, left arm 
and down again. It is a lost art like the tossing of pancakes, or 
the making of tansy pudding. Mops have gone out with pattens, 

At dinner-time, whenever that may be, our friend takes his simple 
meal at a chop-house. It is perhaps the “ Cock,” which we are 
accustomed to consider as then at its prime of luxury. The 
knives and forks, we learn, were wiped, after being used, in the 
“general knife-cloth”; the tablecloths were scant, grimy, and 
coarse; the castors and salt-cellars were broken, bottomless, and 
ill me a ; the men who had already dined sat on at the tables 
‘watching new comers and drinking “ another half gill of wine,” 
or “another quarter of a pint of table-beer.” The chop, which 
came after three-quarters of an hour's waiting, was half raw, half 
burned. The potatoes were waxy; the cheese wasarind. As 
for the cost of this delicious meal, the chop was eightpence, 
bread and potatoes a penny each, a pint of porter a penny 
farthing, and cheese a farthing. After dinner it seems to have 
been customary to go to a coffee-house and read the paper, while 
other unmannerly guests talked across you. 

Dinner and the coffee-house over, our friend went home to pass 
the evening in profound misery, wrestling with the fire, the candle, 
the snuffers, the fender, and the bell-rope. The last was made of 
some elastic material which yielded when you pulled it and made 
semblance of doing its duty and ringing the bell, but the bell was 
not rung; then you pulled harder and succeeded in not only ring- 
ing the bell but also in dragging down the bell-rope. As for the 
fire, one still expects trouble with that, and is never disappointed 
of one’s expectation. Then, as now, it went out sulky when you 
wanted it bright, and blazed up furiously when you wanted it 
out, One advantage in grumbling our friend could boast over us, 
when coals gave out in frosty weather, very often he could buy 
no more because the ships were frozen up in the river. The 


fender, one of those high, thin, brass things, which have come into 
fashion again, was also a source of danger, for people put their 
feet upon it, counting on its stability, and fell asleep, upon which 
it gave way pore Nee them head first into the grate. As for 
the snuffers, words cannot tell the misery they produced by being 
dropped or upset; this genexally happened at the card-table when 
the “ black mischief” got into the cards, and so upon the fingers 
of the players ; it is difficult to conceive of anything more truly 
wretched. But even the snuffers were incapable of creating a 
tenth part of the misery which was in the power of the dialin, 
For, first, those in ordinary domestic use were tallow, not wax, 
or mould, or composite, or paraffin; but plain, uncompromisin 
tallow; only rich people burned wax habitually; they wan 
constant snuffing; they developed “ thieves,” “ winding*sheets,” 
and “ shrouds”; if you were reading by the light of one you found 
that a fresh “ thief” had to be dislodged every five minutes; if you 
went ta sleep, you awoke to discover that the candle had been 
guttering, and a stream of tallow was flowing upon the table- 
cloth, and from the cloth to the carpet; then, nothing so easy to 
knock off the table as a candlestick, and when picked up the 
broken candle drooped and hung its head, and poured tallow u 
the cloth ; there was tallow everywhere; the cook held a tallow 
candle over the veal-cutlets when she fried them, and — 
lumps upon the brown bread-crumbs; the housemaid carried a 
dripping candle over the bread; you could not light a candle with- 
out the tallow dropping on the carpet; the last thing you were 
conscious of at night after you got between the sheets was a slowly 
expiring wick. This brings us to bed-time. It is sad to think of the 
miseries which awaited our grandfatherseven in bed. For the mat- 
tresses were of feathers, and though the featheris held to be the softest 
of things, it has tiny quills, which used to stick themselves through 
the ticking and sheets, and convert the soft bed into a kind of 
prickly martyrdom; then the windows were badly fitted, and 
shook and banged all night long, and the furniture cracked 
(this disease has proved hereditary); when the watchman came 
round and called the hour, you could not make out what he 
said, and lay wondering how far the night was advanced; 
when he came round again you were just dropping off, and he 
woke you up. At Christmas-time came men, as still they come, 
under the windows and bawled hymns at dead of night; or you 
remembered that you had left a blazing fire downstairs and got up 
out of a warm bed in an Arctic night to see that all was safe; or 
the strings of your nightcap tied themselves into a knot; or the 
warming-pan had been forgotten; or there were not — 
—— ; or it was in the Dog-days, and you were smothered in the 
eathers. 

All these things are simple miseries of domestic life. Before 
we follow the poor man into society, let us just note a few of his 
minor woes, e is, at “ a fireside circle” (are there any fireside 
circles now ?) to sit with your ear close to a cranny with the 
certainty of earache. The old-fashioned wainscot, therefore, had 
crannies, and the crannies were draughty. Another undoubted 
misery—since abolished by the use of ether—was “ the interval 
between the dentist’s discovery that the tooth would be an 
obstinate one to draw and the actual operation.” It was a cruel 
thing, too, to find yourself getting bald, because in those days of 
powder baldness was not provided for, and the bald man was fain 
to put on a wig, and then “ how different was the reception which 
he got from young ladies!” Venus has never been kind to the 
bald } head, although mention is made of a statue of Venus Calva. 
On the other hand, for great occasions you were obliged to have 
your hair curled—as well as powdered ?—and the barber gene- 
rally contrived to burn the scalp with every turn of his curli 
irons. At the sea-side, bathing being a newly-invented thing, it 
was considered indispensable to have a bather to dip one; this of 
course greatly added to the enjoyment of a bath, because it 
allowed one to stand shivering on the steps of the machine for half 
an hour or so before the man came round—do we here discover 
the origin of the functionary who bobs ladies up and down in ten 
inches of water on the coast of Normandy ? Again, we may all 
sympathize with the sufferer who is compelled by a deaf ee to 
repeat aloud three or four times some very weak remark; but there 
are no nights to be spent in a full stage-coach, nor does one travel 
by post and drop linchpins some twenty miles from anywhere. The 
Sunday tea-drinking, at which all used to sit round a table mute 
and gloomy, exists not in these days—except, perhaps, at Tun- 
bridge Wells. And we moderns are no longer liable, when we go 
a-courting in the parlour, to be interrupted every five minutes by 
a maid because there is a cupboard in the room. There are no 
longer any parlours or any cupboards; and it is already almost 
forgotten that in the olden time the family cupboard (kept in the 
pater, which was the common sitting-room) contained every- 
thing that was wanted for daily use—the silver spoons and forks, 
the jam, the family medicines, the work and work-baskets, the 
cheese, the spice-box, the tea, salt, pepper, and sugar, the table- 
cloths, the napkins, the decanters with the spirits, the port, the 
sherry, and the cowslip, the tumblers, the rummers, the punch- 
bowl, the Pope Joan board, and the lemons. 

Let us follow our a ancestor into society. Of course 
when he dresses for dinner he finds his last shoe-string broken, one 


knee-buckle lost, the wrong coat brushed, and a hole in his stock- 
ing. If he dresses in a coffee-house—do we fully realize that 
ople used to go to a coflee-house in order to dress for dinner >— 
im is certain to leave his watch, his purse, and his pocket-book on 
the table; if he rides to dinner, something — to his horse, 
him all to pieces; if he 


who either will not go at all or shakes 
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‘takes a coach, he is cheated and abused by the driver ; if he walks 
he arrives overheated, and, while all the other guests are cool and 
fresh, he wipes his forehead, and feels the powder and pomatum 
slipping off his head and “ besilvering” his black coat. If there 
were stupid people at the table, he was sure to be stuck among 
them ; or, if there were foxhunters, naval captains, or lawyers, he 
‘was certain to be placed in the middle of them, so as to hear no- 
thing but professional talk. After dinner, if the handle came off a 
teacup (teacups were only just then beginning to have handles), 
it was sure to be his misfortune; when he entered a room full of 
ladies, he generally forgot that his pumps were new and the 
floor slippery, and even if he preserved his equilibrium, it was 
only perhaps to discover with shame that the seam of his stocking 
was a spiral instead of a perpendicular, When he shook the 
muflineer, the top came off; if he supped on oysters, he mangled 
his hand horribly in trying to open them; and, if it was « supper 
of roasted oysters, the “snatching, burning, hissing, grinning, 
and cluttering” left him no comfort but to think of the time 
when it would be over. Nobody nowadays, alas! has roasted 
oysters except in America, while one vainly tries to picture the 
dismay of guests invited to open their own natives. And if these 
miseries were found in London, things were far worse in the 
country. For instance, our friend spends a week at Bath ; he bas 
lodgings in a boarding-house which is full of Irish captains, Eng- 
lish gamesters, French prisoners, and Scotch physicians. At the 
assembly rooms, the country dances are performed in the midst of 
a frightful crush between ropes; the whist tables are arranged so 
that these who play the modest shilling rubber have to sit in the 
draught, and the comfortable places are reserved for those who 
play high ; at the concert, the candles in the chandeliers drop tallow 
on the heads and shoulders of the audience; after the play thereis 
a struggle for chairs, and our unfortunate, gracefully yielding half 
a dozen times to ladies, is forced to give up the last chair to a man 
who is bigger and stronger than himself. But he took the conceit 
out of this person the next morning at daybreak with a pair of 
pistols. Doubtless the prospect of the morning’s entertainment 
enabled him to pass a most delightful and tranquil night. 

There is one misery of the time which musi not be omitted, and 
with it we conclude. Let us give it in the author's owa words:— 
On entering the room to join an evening party composed of ‘re- 
markably grave, strict, and precise persons, suddenly finding out 
that you are drunk (though you thought you were, and fully in- 
tended to be, rigidly sober); and, what is worse still, that the 
company has shared with you in the discovery.” Atter all we 
have much for which we way be thankful. 


THE PYRAMIDS. 


T might be supposed, prior to experience, that there is nothi 
I to be the of Geezeh. 
may be made, one might think, at Sakkara, or at Lisht, or at Aboo 
Rowash. But the Great Pyramid, and its companions on the rock 
platform of Geezeh, have been surveyed and measured and mapped 
over and over again; and from the days of Perring and Howard 
Vyse, forty years ago, to the present year of grace, almost every 
serious traveller has had his own theory about them, and not a 
few have put their theories on record in print. True, this enthu- 
siasm, for it is nothing less, has been as a rule confined to our 
own countrymen, or to our cousins in America, Lepsius among 
the Germans, and De Rougé among the French, have studied 
the pyramids to good purpose, but without the fervour which 
has culmiuated in the establishment among ourselves of what 
has been irreverently, but not quite untruthfully, described 
as a “pyramid religion.” Of this cult Mr. Piazzi Smyth, the 
Scottish Astronomer-Royal, is the prophet. He and bis dis- 
ciples, who may, it is reported, be reckoned by thousands, 
believe that the Great Pyramid was the earliest of all the 

ramids, that it was built by divine command, and that 
in its proportions and dimensions it contains and preserves a 
revelation to man. We have no intention of going into an ex- 
amination of the tenets of this sect. There would be little use 
in showing their absurdity. People who believe in the pyramid 
inch and the sacred cubit and the great time passage theory are 
beyond argument. If facts fail them, so much the worse for 
facts. This is no exaggerated account of their views; and a 
survey which upsets all their fondest delusions will probably be 
found useless to convince a single believer in one of the most 
unfounded of modern hallucinations. At the same time it be- 
comes almost the duty of scientific men to throw as much as 
possible of the cold light of historical investigation on the sub- 

;.and no one will be sorry to find that the Council of the 

yal Society has taken the matter up, and has shown a com- 
mendable wi ess to examine, without prejudice, the real state 
of the case. hen the Egyptian expedition of last year was 
decided upon, the Society determined to devote a portion of the 
annual grant at their disposal to paying for a survey to be under- 
taken by the Royal Engineers; but before anything had been 
done to put the resolution into practice it came to the knowledge 
of the Council that the propused task had been already fulfilled 
by a young English gentleman, who had, at his own expense, gone 
over all the grourd, and had actually, without any kind of public 
assistance, solved all the questions which they were about to 
submit to the scientific members of the British force in Egypt. 
In these circumstances, the grant, only a hundred pounds, was 


awarded to Mr. Petrie, on the understanding that the result of his 
self-imposed labour should be published in an accessible form with 
as little delay as ible ; and his book is now accessible to all 
who are sufficiently interested in ancient Egypt and modern error 
to read through one of the most elaborate and ere pm sys- 
tems of calculation ever compiled on any archeological question. 
No one can regret either that Mr. Petrie’s self-denying work 


should be rewarded by a public recognition of this kind, or that . 


the Royal Society should have spent national funds to ensure the 
adequate presentation of the facts he has gathered, As long 
as no better survey existed than that made by Professor Smyth, 
with his theory to prejudice everything he did or wrote, it was 
impossible to deal seriously with the views he put forward. It 
was no argument to say that they were antecedently improbable. 
Once they had been made articles of religious faith antecedent 
arguments, however weighty, fell to the ground as weapons in the 
contest. But when Mr. Petrie’s survey has been made public, not 
only does ordinary historical knowledge find itself largely re- 
inforced, but all future theorizers will be obliged to grapple with 
a series of incontrovertible facts, gathered without any pre-formed 
opinion, yet answering to one another and to probability in such 
a way as to be practically conclusive, 

The questions to be determined were, in many cases, almost 
hopeless of solution, Strange as it may seem, no two estimates 
of the exact size of the Great Pyramid ee with each other. 
In spite of the immense mass of written and printed observations, 
it was still a question how many Pharaohs were engaged on the 
building. The comparative antiquity of this pyramid and the other 
fifty or sixty which have been examined was unknown. The 
absolute age of the pyramid-building dynasties is still, and must 
long be, undetermined. The methods of working were unknown, 
and no reasonable view had been propounded as to the tools with 
which such stupendous results were obtained. The object to be 
reached by rearing such masses of almost solid masonry was & 
matter of keen controversy. No intelligent survey of the whole 
pyramid platform, no correct plan and section, no distinct enuncia- 
tion of the problems involved were accessible. We had only the 
opinions of prejudiced observers, airing pet hobbies of their own, or 
careless exaggerations of facts, curious enough, no doubt, in them- 
selves, but presented in such a fashion as to complicate rather than 
elucidate the difficulty. The Council of the Royal S&iety ap- 
pears to have satisfied itself that Mr. Petrie had worked in a 
straightforward way, inclining neither to this opinion nor to that, 
until the whole of the facts which could be ascertained was before 
him; and that even then he had proceeded in so cautious a manner 
that his work, while it remains a monument of the possibilities of 
modern scientific inquiry, will hereafter be found rather the in- 
dispensable basis of future inquiry than a conclusive statement in 
itself. The soundness of the great mass of calculations which he 
has brought home can only be proved by years of investigation ; 
but it may safely be said that nine-tenths of them will be foun 
wholly new, and that the very soberness and moderation of his 
conclusions, while they place him immeasurably above mere 
theorists, will at the same time in all probability be pushed by 
others far beyond anything he has ventured to assert. This is as 
it should be. Investigators are seldom content, as he is, to state 
facts only ; but it is their province to provide facts for those who 
know how to use them, though it is not in their power to 
vent a misuse of what they have brought together by rash or 
prejudiced or interested partisans. 

Mr. Petrie went the mght way to work. Without extraneous 
assistance he took his baggage out to the pyramids in the autumn 
of 1880, and set up for himself in one of the numerous tombs 
between the edge of the pyramid platform and the Arab 
village. There, with little but native society, and with rare 
visits to Cairo, he remained till May 1881, and, returning in 
October of the same year, resumed his troglodytic existence 
for another winter, with only the break of a run up the Nile 
for a couple of months. The tomb he occupied had been for- 
merly by Mr. Waynman Dixon, and had a door and shut- 
ters. Mr. Petrie strengthened them, and fitted up shelves and 
a hammock. He hired an Arab servant, who had ae been 
employed by Mr. Smyth, Mr. Dixon, and Mr. Gill, and who 
was too well accustomed to the ways of explorers t» think 
anything strange. Mr. Petrie observed that the temperature of 
his dwelling-place, which was cut in the solid limestone rock, did 
not vary more than from 58° to 64° during the winter months, 
and only reached 80° when a hot wind raised the outer air to 
100°. His day’s work often commenced before daybreak, He 
rose, lighted his petroleum stove and boiled his kettle while he 
had his bath. During breakfast he held literally a levée, as he 
left the door of the tomb open and received his Arab friends and 
the men or children as they passed on their way to their work. 
Sometimes, when excavations were going on, he had to go out 
before breakfast to set his men to work, When examining the 
interior of the Great Pyramid he always began in the evening, 
when tourists were gone, and worked till midnight, and occa- 
sionally until the following morning. At six or seven in the 
evening he again lighted his stove and sat down to reduce the 
observations he had made with his theodolite during the day, 
Dinner followed, cooking and feeding going on together. He 
found brown ———— tinned soups, tomatoes, tapioca, and 
chocolate, to be the most convenient and sustaining articles of 
food. He did not consider a heavy meal suitable after ten hours’ 
fast in the heat of the day, but it was impossible to move his 
instruments and stop his work for a midday meal. Finally he 
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had to wash up his plates and dishes, as the Arab idea of clean- 
liness was not to be trusted, and he sat down again to reduce 
observations and write until midnight. From this summary it 
will be seen how seriously he set about his self-imposed task. 
There can be no doubt that to many people all over the world— 
to many, indeed, who have no hope or intention of visiting Egypt— 
the small piece of desert plateau opposite the village of Geezeh, 
though less than half a mile across, is the most remarkable area 


of its size in the world. There may be seen the very beginnings 


of architecture, the most enormous piles of building ever raised, 
and, strange as it may seem, the most accurate workmruship, the 
most careful system of construction, the finest masonry, and the 
use of the most ingenious tools. The largest statue in the world, 
the Sphinx, is there; and there was found what all who have seen 
it acknowledge to be one of the most perfect combinations of 
technical skill and artistic expression in statuary which have ever 
been carved. The diorite statue of Khafra, the builder, as Mr. 
Petrie has at length conclusively proved, of the Second Pyramid, 
is now in the Boolak Museum, where it excites in the minds of 
those who know anything about sculpture the same kind of sur- 
prise as that excited by the vast masses of the pyramids them- 
selves. The work Mr. Petrie has done will, we cannot doubt, be 
warmly welcomed by the reading public; and we-call attention to 
it with the more pleasure because it tends to wipe off some of the 
recent reproach incurred by our nation in our neglect of Egypt- 
ology, and will do something at least to show that, when funds 
were gathered in England for scientific exploration, it was by no 
means necessary that their expenditure and the honour of possible 
discoveries should have been conferred upon a fureigner, however 
istingui in his native land. 


TRADE DEPRESSION IN FRANCE. 


N the condition of French trade too many economists as well as 
politicians think they see a justification for the colonial policy 
lately adopted. To restore France to her old position in Europe 
they recognize the necessity for developing all her resources, and 
as one means thereto they desire to increase her foreign trade. The 
desire i» most natural; but unfortunately the way in which 
Ministers are endeavouring to give it effect is much better calcu- 
lated to injure than to improve the commercial relations of the 
country with other States. To provoke international complications 
and spread apprehensions of war is not the best method of en- 
couraging enterprise, while distant expeditions increase the burdens 
of the French taxpayer. At the same time it is true that the 
condition of Freuch trade is not satisfactory. Immediately after 
the Franco-German War there was a great revival in business, and 
for awhile French people persuaded themselves that, though they 
had suffered such disasters, they were yet better off than their 
conquerors. In 1875 their trade reached its highest point; but 


since then there has been a falling-off. The exports amounted | 
in value in 1875 to very nearly 155 millions sterling, and last | 


a failing-off of 11 millions sterling. The whole of this 
ng-off, however, is not real, for since 1875 there has been 

a great fall in prices, Still, at the best it must be admitted 
that trade is stutionary, though we ought to point out that 
since 1878 there has been somewhat of an improvement. The 
fall between 1875 and 1878 was very grgat, but since 1878 there 
has been a gradual recovery. This year, however, the decrease 
has again set in, as the exports show a decided falling-off com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last year. If we turn to 
the imports now, we find at first sight a different state of things. 
The value of the imports has risen from 1414 millions sterling in 
1875 to nearly 199 millions sterling last year, showing an increase 
of 574 millions sterling. But here also appearances are deceptive. 
For in 1875 the total imports of cereals but little exceeded 5} mil- 
lions sterling, while last year they were almost 29 millions sterling 
—an increase of 23} millions sterling. Again, the imports of 
wine in 1875 but little exceeded half a million sterling in value, 
and last year they were over 14 millions sterling—an increase of 
13$ mulions sterling in the interval. Thus between 1875 and 
last year the imports of cereals and wine increased in value 
37 willions sterling;. so that, out of the total increase of 57} 
millions sterling in the value of the imports, 37 millions are in 
cereals and wine alone, leaving an increase in all other articles of 
only 20} millions ster’ing. In other words, @ succession of bad 
seasons and the ravages of the pe yey have so much reduced 
the productiveness of the French soil that France had last year to 
import 37 millions sterling worth of corn and wine more than she 
imported seven years before. Up to 1875 France raised enough 
wheat to feed her own people, but since then the crops have 
always been deficient. Beginning with 1878, her average imports 
of wheat have reached nearly 25 millions sterling a year. The 
case of wine is worse still; for France used to export a large 
uantity of wine, whereas now her imports of wine are larger 
than her exports. In other words, instead of raising such a 
surplus of wine that she was able to sell large quantities to the 
rest of the world, she is now not able to.grow enough for her own 
consumption. She maintains a considerable export of wine, 
nevertheless, by importing wine from Spain, Italy, and Greece, 
and by map om wine from raisins and other substances, 
But in this she is running the risk of losing, in the long run, the 
wine market of the world by lessening the reputation of her own 


ba they were somewhat under 144 millions sterling, show- 
i 


wines ; and, in any case, the value of her exports is less than the 
value of her imports. 

The agricultural depression is quite sufficient to account for the 
state of French trade. France, as our readers are aware, is, 
to a considerable extent, a country of peasant proprietors, 
and when her peasants suffer so much as is implied 
the fuct that for four years running the, country has 
to import on an average about 25 millions sterling worth of 
wheat, and, furthermore, that her wine production is not 
sufficient for her own consumption, it is little wonder that 
trade should suffer. Even with ourselves the agricultural de- 

ression is felt seriously. But in France, where the agricultural 
interest beyond all comparison outweighs all other interests to- 
gether, so prolonged and serious an agricultural depression might 
well be expected to have had even more disastrous effects. That 
trade has not suffered more, and that we do not witness more 
agitation amongst the workpeople, and more real distress in the 
great cities, proves how immense has been the progress of late 

ears in the material prosperity of France, and how well founded 
is the boast that her resources are practically inexhaustible. 
Nevertheless, even France suffers severely from this prolonged 
agricultural depression. The vine disease, however, is a m 
more serious matter than the bad seasons. A long succession of 
bad harvests, it may reasonably be concluded, will be followed by 
a long succession of good harvests; and, in the end, the prosperity 
of the country will be found to have increased. But there is, un- 
fortunately, as yet no prospect of an end to the phylloxera. Over 
whole departments the vineyards have been destroyed ; and, even 
where there has not been actual destruction, the damage has been 
irretrievable. Where the vineyards have been entirely destroyed 
the land either has gone out of cultivation, or it is now employed 
in producing a less valuable crop than it used to produce a few 
years ago; in either event the wealth of the country is serious}. 
reduced ; and if the disease should go on extending, the mee | 
must be very serious indeed to the future of France. Next to the 
agricultural depression there can be no doubt that the chief cause 
of the unsatisfactory state of French trade is the large addition to 
the expenditure rendered necessary by the disasters of the war and 
by the unwise policy of public works and colonial expansion lately 
followed. To meet the enormous charges laid upon the country 
by the war, the National Assembly had to impose taxes upon 
almost everything used by Frenchmen. The Assembly had little 
choice in the matter, for the deficit in the Budget had to be 
covered somehow, and, as tax after tax was imposed and proved 
insuflicient, new taxes had to be devised. Since then the condi- 
tion of the country has improved, and for awhile each Budget ended 
with a large surplus, But, unfortunately, French financiers were 
not equal to the occasion. They did not seize the opportunity for 
reforming their system of taxation in a scientific spirit. On the 
contrary, the Government launched out into additional expenditure 
in all directions. In its desire to develop the resources of the 
country it attempted to do too muchall at once. It undertook to 
build railways, to make ports, to construct canals, to introduce 
universal obligatory education, and to provide the country with a 
sufficient number of school-houses, colleges, and tbe like. At the 
same time it incurred an enormous outlay upon the army and in 
the construction of fortifications. Thus the surpluses were eaten 
up, and the lot of the taxpayer was but little alleviated. The 
result is that the cost of living in every rank of life has been 
increased; that with this there has been an addition to the 
cost of one 3 and that at the same time the means of loco- 
motion have increased, but have not been made cheaper. When 
we bear in mind how large a proportion the cost of carriage bears 
to the cost of coal here in London, we shall be able to judge for 
ourselves how serious to French trade is the taxation imposed 
upon the carriage of goods by railways. As a matter of course 
France adopted a Protectionist policy, and unfortunately her 
example has been widely followed on the Continent. The con- 
sequence is that the markets of the world have to a certain extent 
been closed against her. Each nation is eager to keep its own 
market to itself, and each finds the markets of the others more or 
less closed against it. Thus, partly from its necessities and partly 
from the desire to develop its trade, France finds that she is losing 
her old position in the markets of the world. 

Several other causes have contributed to the same result. The 
cost of living has been increased, wages have risen, and with the 
rise of wages there has been either a rise in prices, or, at least, a 
check to the fall that would otherwise have occurred. In conse- 
quence France is not able to sell as cheaply as she otherwise could, 
and therefore she finds herself at a disadvantage in the markets 
that are still open to her. In the opinion of M. Leroy-Beaulieu, 
too, there is less demand now for the kind of articles produced in 
France than there used to be—articles of luxury or semi-luxury. 
One reason of this is that competition in this class of goods has 
exceptionally increased. With the spread of education, the 
general instruction now given in art, and the influence of exhi- 
bitions, the taste of the world has been greatly improved. French 
workpeople no longer find themselves without competitors in these 
departments. Both Englishmen and Germans are now able to 
produce the kind of articles for which France was once fanous 
as well as the French can. In this way a further loss of the 
markets of the world as regards France is going on. The general 
adoption of Protection, as already observed, is legislatively closing 
markets against her, and the epread of art education, on the other 
hand, is raising up such active competition that she finds herself 
no longer mistress of markets where she was once supreme. 
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Another unfavourable influence is exercised by the Octroi duties 
maintained by the great French towns, which, like the taxation of 
the State, increase the cost of living, and therefore make it more 
difficult for French manufacturers to compete with their foreign 
rivals. And still another adverse influence is the stay-at-home 
character of French people. France has no colonies worth speaking 
of, and her people do not emigrate like the Germans. In our case 
we have great colonies in all parts of the world, and our colonists 
= to deal with us rather than with foreigners, while in the 
nited States of America we have likewise a vast community of 
our own blood and our‘ own lan Furthermore, English 
capital is invested all over the globe, and English traders are to 
be found everywhere. Thus English trade is almost universal. 
ans, again, emigrate in vast numbers to the United States, 
and they are found conducting business wherever the English flag 
waves. These settlers keep up communication with the mother- 
country, and help to extend German trade. But Frenchmen are 
80 few outside France that there is no natural growth in this way 
of French trade. The new policy of colonial expansion has been 
adopted in the hope of remedying this defect. It would be out of 
place here to examine whether it is likely to do so, but we may 
point out that its immediate effect is to excite alarms of war and 
thereby to check the spirit of enterprise, while the distant ex- 
itions it leads to add to the exorbitant expenditure of the 
vernment and consequently to the debt and taxation, and thus 
increase one of the formidable difficulties French traders have to 
contend against. But while all these influences tell adversely, the 
real cause, far outweighing all others, of the stagnation of French 
trade is the long-continued agricultural depression. The question 
then arises, whether that is likely soon to draw to anend? Unfor- 
tunately the appearances are not promising. As happened in this 
country, the autumn and winter of last year were exceedingly wet 
in'France ; and it was found impossible, therefore, to sow the usual 
acreage of winter wheat. But what wheat was planted in the 
spring was sown under most favourable circumstances, and the 
early part of the year gave hopes that the crop would be excel- 
lent. The other crops likewise all promised well. Unfortunately, 
in the middle of July there was a change in the weather for the 
worse, and the wheat ripened therefore under unfavourable con- 
ditions. It is found, according to the best French authorities, 
that the present year’s harvest is considerably under an average. 
The pea mg indeed, is reported to be very good, and therefore 
the yield will be large in comparison with the quantity of wheat. 
But the quantity is decidedly deficient. At the same time, the 
— continues its ravages, and the reports from the wine 
istricts are as yet uncertain. Altogether, then, the j-rospect for 
the peasant farmers is not very brilliant; and it must be con- 
cluded, therefore, that the agricultural depression is not yet at an 
This being so, it is certain that trade cannot materially 
improve. And, as the new colonial policy adopted will go on in- 
creasing the expenditure, the difficulties of the country will rather 
be aggravated than otherwise. 


REVIEWS. 


THE DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY.* 


O creditable a specimen of English scholarship as the very 
important work the third volume of which we now propose 
to consider deserves at the hands of critics a most appreciative 
welcome. One mora volume, it is hoped, will complete this 
arduous undertaking. We should have been disposed indeed 
to doubt whether ‘the editors could possibly compress into that 
space the last twelve letters of the alphabet, seeing that three 
volumes have only brought them down to the word Myensts, 
and that the volume now before us, which has grown to the 
inconvenient bulk of more than a thousand pages, embraces 
fewer than six letters, It must be remem » however, that 
the letters I and M are perhaps the longest of all in a biographical | 
dictionary. For example, more than six hundred Johns, and 
above a hundred Julians, are comprised in the present volume. 
We only hope that the necessity of completing the work in four | 
volumes will not lead to the omission of any names beginoing | 
with the later letters of the alphabet. 

No scholar can dip into any dictionary without profit as well as. 
amusement, There is much worse reading than an ordinary Word- 
Book. Merely to open Mr. Skeats’s Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language is a lesson in philology. We may honestly say 
that it is difficult to lay down this Dictionary of Christian Bio- 

y when we have once referred to it. Such a work as this 
could never have been accomplished save by the co-operation of a 
host of well-qualified fellow-labourers, No one can consult it, we 
should think, without a sense of his own ignorance and of gratitude 
towards those who have laboured for his benefit. We do not say 
that all the contributors are of equal ability or have been equally 
“ painful” in executing their respective s of the common 
work, But the average standard is very high. The editors who 
can reckon —_> working staff such writers as Dr. Stubbs, 
Dr. Salmon, Dr. » Dr. Cazenove, Dr. Swete, Canon Travers 


| Smith, and Dr. Taylor, the Master of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, are indeed to be congratulated and envied. [esites these 
eminent names there are specialists of great eminence, such as the 
Rey. J. Gammack and the Rev. C. W. Boase, for the Celtie 
worthies of Great Britain and Ireland; while Dr. Edersheim 
brings his knowledge of Hebrew literature and of Jewish customs 
and history to his memoir of Josephus, and Professor Bryce, M.P., 
is responsible for the history of Justinian and his jurisprudence, 
Dr, Bright also and Mr. E. 8, Ffoulkes have added their initials 
to not a few valuable biographical sketches of Eastern patriarchs 
or Roman pontitts. 

There is but very little to criticize unfavourably in the volume 
before us. We have a right perhaps to complain that, when many 
persons of the same name are described, there seems to be no prin- 
ciple of classification observed in their order, not even the simple 
chronological arrangement of date. Sometimes the names seem 
to be numbered and printed merely in the order in which they 
must have been received. Then, again, the memoirs are of most 
unequal length and minuteness, We do not mean that some names 
do not require very much more exhaustive treatment than others, 
or that mere notice is not sufficient for many obscure persons. But 
we doubt if the editors have always sufficiently restrained verbosit: 
and long-windedness in their contributors. On the other wer § 
any one returning from a French tour, let us say, and anxious to 
learn whether the Saint Laud, to whom a church is dedicated at 
Angers, and Saint Lo, after whom a town is named in Normandy, 
are the same persons, will not find all he wants to know in the 
notes, by Mr. 8S. A. Bennett, on “ Laud, otherwise Laudulphus,” a 
bishop of Evreux in the seventh century, and “ Laudus, otherwise 
Lo,” a bishop of Coutances in the sixth century. So, again, if an 
archeologist wanted to know who the Saint Megnus is, to whont 
the church at the foot of London Bridge on the City side is dedi- 
cated, Mr. Bennett, who seems to have undertaken this branch of 
hagiological biography, does not tell him whether “ Magnus 2,” the 
fortieth Archbishop of Sens, is the person in question, or whether he 
was likely to be the patron ofachurch in London. In fact,this particular 
and very interesting detail of the dedication of churches seems to 
have been wholly lost sight of by this writer. It is very diflerent, 
as might have been expected, with Dr. Stubbs, So far as we 
have observed, this accurate and learned historian never fails to 
take account of the dedication of churches in the biographies 
which he furnishes to this Dictionary. Tuke, for instance, his ex- 
cellent monograph on St. Mildred, from which we quote a very 
suggestive paragraph :— 

Until the Kentish hagiology has been subjected to a much more search- 
ing criticism than is possible whilst the writings of Gotrelinus are still in 
MS., it is impossible to say what credit can be given to the scanty dita of 
the legends of St. Mildred and her sisters. It would be, however, hyper- 
critical to question their existence or their connexion with the localities to 
which they are referred, The numerous dedications of churches to St. 
Mildred, and the frequent use of her name as a baptismal name, prove that 
her cultus was far too widely extended and too deeply rooted to be the mere 
result of a monastic legend. Mr. Parker, in the Anglican Church Kaleadar, 
mentions as dedicated to her churches in Bread Street and in the Poultry, 
in London, and others at Preston, Canterbury, and Whippingham, to whieh 
may be added one at Oxford, now demolished, 


It is strange that Dr. Stubbs, as a residentiary Canon of St. 
Paul's, living in London, should not. know that St. Mildred’s, 
Poultry, has already been sacrificed to that insane craze for de- 
molishing the City churches against which we have so often 
protested. 

The Celtic saints of Scotland, Iveland, Wales, and Cornwall 
contribute a vast number of obscure and unpronounceabdle names to 
this Dictionary. Mr. Gammaclk deals very satisfactorily with most 
of them. They present strange transformations. Few persons 
would be prepared, for example, to identify St. Kentigern with 
Mungo, Bishop of Glasgow, who ranks with St. Ninian and St. 
Columba amongst the earliest evangelizers of Scotland. Mr. 
Gammack takes care to inform his readers that the name of 
Laeghaire, King of Ireland in the tifth century, is represented 

honetically by the more familiar Irish surname of Leary. Mr. 
b. W. Boase is the chief authority for Welsh names, His notice 
of Iltutus, whose name is found in many forms, and who is re 
sented iconographically by a plouzh, in memory of the improve- 
ments which he effected in the agriculture of his time, is a good 
specimen of his workmanship. In these days, when picturesque 
aud romantic Christi names are more fashionable than such 
commonplace appellations as John or Joan, there are many who 
may consult this Dictionary with advautuge, if they wish to find 
out the meaning of the names which their godparents have chosen 
for them. ‘Thus Ida, if we refer to it, is represented as another 
form of Ite, an lrish saint. And Ite, Mr. Gammack informs 
us, was of the nol» family of the Desii in Waterford, and was so 
called feom a word denoting her “ thirst for the love of God.” 
We turned to St. Ivo, the eponym of St. Ives, in Huntingdonshire, 
and found that, according to Mr. Charles Hole’s inquiries, he was 
a supposed Persian bishop in England about s.p. 600. A life of 
this saint, written by Goscelin, is printed by the Bollandists. He 
was venerated in Ramsey Abbey. [low much of truth may 
underlie this hagiological romance the biographer does not try to 
discover. Is it possible that St. Ives in Cornwall is named after 
quite another person, one Iva or Ive? So it is affirmed, without 
any attempt at explavation, in a brief preceding notice, which 
does not bear the initials of any contributor. Other Cornish 


* A Dictionary of Christion re Literature, Sects, and Doctrines | 
during the First Bight Centuries. ed by William Smith, D.C.L., | 
LL.D., and Henry Wace, B.D., D.D. Vol. 111. London: John Murray, 


saints have fallen to the lot of Mr. Boase. We referred, avith some 
curiosity, to Hydrock, as the word Lanhydrock has been much 
in men’s mouths since the unfortunate destruction by fire of that 
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fine ancient Cornish mansion. It appears from a notice of William 
of Worcester that St. Hydrock was reckoned as a Confessor, and 
that his feast day is May 5th. The following sentence, concluding 
Mr. Boase’s notice, is quite unworthy of its place :—“ The names 

inning with Lan are ancient ; it is a Cymric prefix, and rare in 
Scotland.” Why are we not told that the word “ Lan” means a 
sacred enclosure—or, in other words, a church ? 

Let us turn to parts of the work of which we can speak with 
unhesitating approbation. The biographical notices of St. Hilary 
of Poitiers and of St. Hilary of Arles, by Dr. Cazenove, that of 
St. Hippolytus by Dr. Salmon, that of St. Ignatius by Canon 
Travers Smith, that of Julian the Apostate by Canon Wordsworth, 
that of St. Leo by Mr. Gore, and that of Pope Liberius by Mr. 
Barmby, are all admirable. The life of Muhammad has been 
written at great length, but with much ability, by that excellent 
Arabic scholar Dr. Badger. Dr. Ginsburg, who is second to none 
in Rabbinical knowledge, has given a most interesting sketch of 
the life of the Rabbi Jehudah, the “ seventh of the fifteen patri- 
archs of the house of Hillel.” 

As the title of this Dictionary includes “ Literature, Sects, and 
Doctrines ” in the scope of the work, we are not surprised to find 
essays—of unequal merit, as it seems to us—on many theological 
subjects and on various heresies. Dr, Swete, already favourabl y 
known for his work on the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, under- 
We are less satistied 
with some of Dr. Swainson’s rather numerous contributions. The 
Incarnation, the Logos, and the word Homoousion have been 
entrusted to his hands. Dr. Salmon’s special and most recondite 
learning is shown in his articles on those st Ophite and 
Gnostic beings, which are more like bad dreams than anything 
else. We note that one of his papers is on Melchizedek. We do 
not know who would be likely to search a Biographical Dictionary 
of the first eight Christian centuries for this name. But it 
seems that the followers of a certain heretic named Theodotus 
were known as Melchizedekians, because they gave that patri- 
arch a prominent place in their celestial hierarchy. Astonish- 
ing, indeed, are some of the heresies of which we may read in 
these pages. There are the ’A@iyyavor—so called because they 
would not touch, nor be touched by, any person who did not 
belong to their own sect. There were the Hesychastz—a kind of 
quietists ; and the Hydroparastati, the forerunners of some mis- 
chievous fanatics of our own days, who rejected wine in the 
Eucharist, and substituted water for it; and the Hydrotheite, 
who held that water was not made by God, but had existed from 
eternity ; and others too numerous to be mentioned. 

We have tried to give our readers some idea of the variety and 
comprehensiveness of this most valuable instalment of one of the 
most useful works of our time. We may add that, in the critical 
branch of this comprehensive gee the Hexapla is treated 
with great fulness by Dr. Taylor, the Muratorian Fragment by 
Dr. Salmon, and the Historians of the Church, collectively, from 
Hegesippus to Joannes Moschus among the Greeks, and from 
Lactantius to the Liber Pontificalis among the Latins, by Dr. A. 
Plummer, of Durham. One can but thihk, as one turns over the 

es of this volume, how diligently these writers have laboured 
in their several departments, and what infinite trouble they have 
saved their successors in the same branches of study. 


LIFE OF ALEXANDER IL* 


7 os perusal of this curious book has confirmed us in a 
generalization of no ay interest, and, in so far as we 
know, of considerable novelty. It is this—that hatred of Austria 
is the sure mark and note of an incapable politician. It ought to 
be needless to say that nothing can be further from our intention 
than to make the illicit inference that admiration of Austria is the 
mark of a capable politician. That would be absurd. But it is 
certainly curious to find in a large number of public persons of the 
most diverse callings, stations, literary and intellectual equipments, 
this pervading symptom of political craze. In a certain sense 
the anonymous author of the volume before us is in very good 
company. ‘There are statesmen, historians, newspaper corre- 
spondents, as well as led-captains and hangers-on of all these, who 
have the same unreasoning hatred of Francis Joseph and his 
Government which he displays. These persons are as diflerent 
from each other in merit aud position as in individuality, but they 
all have in common the singular characteristic of Austrophobia, 
and they all have in common the peculiarity which may or may 
not be connected avith this, that their political intelligence is hope- 
lessly cracked. It would be very interesting to work out the pos- 
sible connexion between the two things, and it might be by no 
means unprofitable, but this is not the place for the demonstration, 
and to our present purpose it is only germane to point out that the 
author of this book is an Austrophobe, or rather a mis-Austrian, of 
the familiar type. It need only be added, to complete a really 
interesting indication of mental pathology, that the hatred of 
Austria is with him as with many of his fellows conjoined with 
an almost greater hatred of something which he is pleased to 
describe as “the London Clubs.” This also is a known and 
sagpotened symptom. But what makes the author of the Life of 

vander II, particularly unlike the majority of 
his fellow-patients in this particular ic asylum, he appears to 


ete se Emperor of All the Russias. By the Author 


Life and Times of Alexander I.” London: Allen & Co, 1883. 


rank himself on the Tory side in the great political schism. This, 
though not quite unheard of, is certainly not a common phe- 
nomenon, and it makes his utterances decidedly interesting primd 


‘acie. 

Unluckily, a little reading of the book shows that the specimen, 
if a rare one of its kind, is not by any means one likely to show 
good sport. Our author (who seems to have lived for a long time 
in Russia, and to have taken at least much pains to acquaint him- 
self with his facts) has such an unfortunate incapacity for com- 
spe and for argument that he positively disgusts the reader. 

is account of the outbreak of the Crimean War is a marvel of 
cumbrous obscurity. One sentence will probably suffice, Speaking 
of the Sinope affair (it should be observed that Mr. Anon. seldom 
or never mentions gpa cay! incidents seriatim, but talks “ about 
and about” them) he says that “the Russian admirals . . . left 
their ports and hovered about Sinope for several days, oping to 
lure the English fleet into the Black Sea, and then after this ample 
warning closed round the Turkish fleet, which began the attack, and 
gained a signal victory.” There is no need to remind the reader 
of the respective forces on the occasion, or to comment on the 
singular phrase “ began the attack,” or to enter on a regular dis- 
cussion of the much-talked-of Sinope matter in any way. But 
what do the italicized words mean? Mr. Anon. knows of course 
that England and Russia were not at war in November 1853, or 
for some months afterwards. Does he mean that the Russians 
deliberately tried to provoke England to a breach of the , or 
does he not ? If he does not, his words have no meauing whatever ; 
if he does, the Russians may well ask to be delivered from their 
friend. The same may be said of his mention, without a word 
of contradiction or disapproval, of the rumour which existed in 
Russia that, when the army was advancing on Khiva, it was ordered 
by the Emperor not to do so, but that the Empress sent a secret 
order to the contrary, undertaking to protect the commander from 
the consequences. ‘his statement shows that our author has a fair 
mind; it hardly shows (taken in connexion with his statements 
immediately after, finding fault with English complaints of Russian 
action on this occasion) that he has a strong one. A still more 
charming instance of political naiveté is to be found in the words, 
“The Greeks were hardly dealt with by the Allies, because 
raised a slight insurrection in Thessaly and Albania when the di 
culties first aruse between Turkey and Russia. A Greek politician 
has explained that they never for a moment imagi that it 
would bring them into conflict with England and France,” 
Innocent Greek politician! He attacks the ally of England and 
France, and “never for a moment imagines” that any difliculty 
will arise. A less obvious, though perhaps a graver, proof of in- 
competence is the repeated statement that, because the treaty of 
Berlin undid some of the results of the Crimean War, therefore 
the Crimean War must be acknowledged to be a mistake by those 
who approve of the treaty of Berlin. Our anonymous historian 
must have a curious historical theory. If he denies that the lapse 
of a quarter of a century alters things, we can, only assume that, 
supposing a man dies at sixty, he would say to the doctor who 
saved his life at thirty-five, “ What a fool you were; you see he 
died after all.” In passing, it is well to note the phrase that in 
1871 the Czar “released himself from” the Black Sea fleet re- 
striction. It would be interesting to know what view our histo- 
rian would take of one of his debtors who “ released himself ” from 
his debt. Dut the fact is that a more awkward apologist can 
hardly exist than this writer, and that his friends the Russians 
have grave reason to complain of him. He might, for instance, 
have abstained from mentioning the Russian project in 1863 of 
attacking the defenceless towns of the Australian colonies with 
their fleet; and in speaking of the Uniate persecution, it would 
have been at least wise to show that he was aware of Mr. 
Bingham’s reports, A less transparently honest writer would 
hardly have dared to give the account of the conquest of Circassia 
which he has given, and a better-informed one would hardly have 
written that in the Danish-German business neither England 
nor France “ cared to interfere,” though certainly severe enough 
terms might have been found for the conduct of these two 
Powers. When. Mr. Anon. says that, as the greatest traders in 
the world, we must benefit by Russian conquests in Central Asia, 
he forgets that the whole power of Russia is used to exclude 
English trade from these conquests. But remarks of economic 
wisdom are hardly to be expected from a man who gravely 
regrets that Alexander, when emancipating the Jews, did not 

rotect his subjects from the consequences by making usury 
illegal. 

This patient selection of some test sentences as to matters on 
which there is now ample opportunity of ascertaining the tru 
and which have almost entirely out of the category o 
burning questions, may probably dispense us from examining, or 
rather (for we have examined it with care) from giving the results 
of an examination of, the anonymous author's account of the 
events of 1877-78. It is sufficient to say that, while giving the 
Russophile view in the most highly-coloured form, the writer, 
with his usual naiveté, admits by implication everything that the 
partisans of England can claim, and shows how entirely the war 
was got up, fostered, and conducted to suit Russian interests. He 
is not at all.abusive of what may be presumed to be his native 
country, which is a point in his favour. But he has evidently 
himself so to i Russian 
spectacles that it seems to him enough to show that a thing was 
wished by Russia, or was profitable to her, to prove ita justice and 
desirableness, Probably ‘n0 more pointed justification of the 
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treaty of Berlin could be framed than his naive admission that, if 
the treaty of San Stefano had been left as it was, Alexander IIT. 
would have died in his bed. He will probably himself misunder- 
stand this, but most of our readers will not. 

There is negative as well as positive reason for regret that a 
writer so prejudiced, and so weakly furvished with the ability to 
discuss political questions, should have chosen to give so Jarge a 
room to them in his book. For it is evident that, if the author 
had chosen to confine himself to a personal life of Alexander IT. 
he would have had, if not the rosin, at least the fiddle. A chance 
note, in which he drops a “ we ” in reference to a curious incident 
at Ems, is not wanted to show that he is actually well-informed 
on the subject. He has a sincere enthusiasm for it, and however 
much it may surprise him to hear the statement, there are hundreds 
of Englishmen who, with the firmest conviction of the unrighteous- 
ness and treachery of Russian conduct of late years, and with the 
clearest understanding that so long as this conduct is pursued 
there can be no peace between her and England, except to the 
abiding and increasing loss and damage of the latter, unite a 
sincere admiration for the amiable character of the late Czar and 
@ sincere compassion for the difficulties with which he had to 
struggle. Alexander II. was not a perfect character, and it is a 
great pity that Mr. Anon., instead of taking the bull by the horns 
in reference to his private life, has chosen up to almost his last 

to represent an idyllic and rose-coloured picture of conjugal 
fife, and then to huddle up in one awkward sentence the acknow- 
ledgment of the actual facts. But such faults as the Czar had 
were of a kind which, unless they are united with others, the 
world has agreed to look upon with a certain indulgence, and in his 
case they were not united with those others. There is no doubt 
that Alexander II. had the welfare of his people sincerely at 
heart. He bore the great disasters of Paris and Berlin with 
a mens which was little short of heroic. If he 
did not, as he should have done, restrain the faithlessness 
and the cruelty and the lust of conquest of his generals and 
politicians, there is reason for thinking that they were indulged 
rather against his will than with it. He was liberal without 
being extravagant, and economical without being parsimonious. 
It hardly needed the strange contrast of his son’s conduct to bring 
out the gallantry of his behaviour during the last terrible years 
of his life. When he was beset with traitors and assassins, arid 
knew that both were ever about his path and about his bed, he 
was not cruel or arbitrary, but the reverse. If, on the theory of 
vag justice, it is necessary to see in these sufferings a requital 
‘or the abominable policy towards Turkey which he tolerated, 
though he did not initiate it, and for his faithlessness to his word 
in Central Asia, it must be admitted that he bore them like a hero. 
Of these terrible last days, and of the early years when the iron 
tyranny of Nicholas produced a premature display of the depres- 
sion and low spirits to which the Romanoffs seem fated, Mr. Anon. 
has given whines much art, but with a fair amount of matter, an 
interesting account. As regardsihe intervening years, he limits 
his personal details almost wholly to the Czar’s well-known 
visits to France and England, which is a pity. For as a man 
Alexander II. was both more interesting and more estimable than 
asaking. Had he inherited some other policy than that of Ahab 
towards Naboth, he would probably have been a model monarch, 
and though he had not the strength of mind to purge and live 
cleanly, to substitute for the traditional Russian policy of greed 

e s the s given, yet none of hi ve 


FORTUNE'S FOOL.* 


M® HAWTHORNE began this story so well that we were 

hopefal that at last we should find that we had from him a | 
book not unworthy of the name that he bears. Not but that even | 
in the beginning there was some fine and foolish writing. We at | 
once had our suspicions roused by a great rock that “never,” we 
are told, “did anything of great and appalling significance but | 
once.” Still, we thought that at the worst the rock might do | 
nothing more than rocks can very properly do—tumble, that is to 
say, by natural causes on the head of some one passing by. When 
a writer intends to bring in a desperate villain who at a certain 
part of the story must be got rid of, we do not know why he should 
not have arranged beforehand a big boulder that should fall upon 
him at the right moment. The rock stood in “ a ravine that cleft 
a crevice through the serried forest.” A ravine might perhaps be 
said to cleave a forest; but we do not know how it could cleave 
a crevice, unless it crossed it. This, however, is not what the 
author means. The ravine was the crevice that it cleft, and the 
cleft crevice was the cleaving ravine. Along it “a slim brown 
brook slipped with glance and gurgle towards the sea.” As the 
cleaving ravine had “a delicious dewy mness about it, and a 
blueness of forget-me-nots,” it is not only a cleft crevice, but also 
“a long-drawn oasis furrowed out of the anid beart of an American 
forest.” It was near the coast, and from it could be heard “a 
throbbing roar,” which was “the mellow utterance” of the sea. 
This mellow utterance brought “ pleasant visions of plunging cool- 
ness,” whatever that may be, “ into the hot langour of the ravine.” 


* Fortune's Fool. By Julian Hawthorne, Author of “ 


«Ellice Quentin,” &c. vols. Garth,” 


London: Chatto & Windus. 1883. 


All this is very fine and very silly. Nevertheless, in spite of it, es 
we have already said, our hopes were high. The story, we at 
once saw, was to be romantic and impossible. Nevertheless, one 
or two of the characters were so pleasantly described, when the 
were introduced to us, that we were willing to put up with a g 
deal ofromance. In a cave close to a mysterious rock lived a boy, 
the hero of the tale; he bore the name only of Jack. In a cottage 
at no great distance his grandfather dwelt, a French gentleman, 
who was known as Monsieur Jacques. It was on the coast of 
New England that they were thus living apart. It certainly was 
improbable that the grandson of an old Frenchman, who was the 
solitary inmate of a cave in America, should be the heir to an 
English peerage and 40,000/. a year; but, if improbabilities are to 
be excluded, stories will soon come to an end. The old man him- 
self did not know of the boy's rights—for such rights as these the 
boy had—as his daughter had died without telling him of her 
marriage to the English nobleman, Jack's father. The child had 
been brought up almost as a wild boy. He had refused to attend 
the village school and learn to read, for, from what he had once 
seen through the schoolroom window, he had thought that “ read- 
ing was to stand up on the schoolroom floor, between a gang of 
jibing schoolmates behind, and a scowling and birch-brandishing 
schoolmaster in front, and there to emit a variety of incoherent 
and inharmonious sounds called the alphabet.” The way in which 
Jack's grandfather made him eager for learning is very prettily 
described. It would be a good thing if this part of the story 
could be studied by all teachers of young children. One evening 
in winter he took down a volume from the shelf. 


“ Do you know what that is ?” he inquired in French. 

“It is a book!” replied Jack, with a gesture of aversion. 

* You do not understand what you say,” was the Frenchman’s answer. 
“ You are thinking of a spelling-book. But this is nothing of that kind. 
It is—a thing which tells stories !” 

He leaned forward in saying the last words, and pronounced them in a 
a 2 aga whisper, with a quick raising and lowering of lis thick eye- 

rows. 

Jack gazed penetratingly at the man and at the thing he held in his 
hand. At last he said, “ Whatever tells stories must be alive.” 

“ Very good! Then I tell you that this is alive, and has been alive 
three or four times as long as I have. And it has told its stories, day and 
night, without stopping, ever since the beginning. It is telling them at 
this moment . .. Listen!” 

There was a dead silence for about a minute, during which the boy sat 
erect, with his eyes upon the magic volume, and his hand to his ear. 

* T can hear nothing,” he murmured at length, “except the crackling of 
the hemlocks, and a thumping inside of me.” 


The child asked his grandfather to tell him what the book was 
saying. ‘* Willingly,’ the Frenchman replied. ‘ Listen to what 
this is saying: Of the behaviour of the Robbers to the Lady. Of 
the great design which Gil Blas projected, and its issue.” Jack's 
eager curiosity was roused, and the mysteries of reading were 
quickly mastered. He and the old man, however, quarrelled 
before long; and then the child took to the cave. By all the 
children of the neighbourhood he was looked upon as a hero; for 
not only did he live in a cave, but, moreover, he had “ the formid- 
able distinction to be occasionally prayed for in church, and never 
to be present to hear the prayer.” 

We are as much pleased with the heroine when she makes her 
entrance on the stage, a little girl of nine or ten, as we were with 
the hero. She was the niece and the adopted child of the Eng- 
lish nobleman, Lord Castlemere, and therefore Jack's cousin. 
Why Mr. Hawthorne, after so cleverly describing these two 
children, should not go on with them in the same way to the end 
we can only hazard a guess. Perhaps he found that his imagina- 
tion failed him; perhaps he thought that novel-readers must need 
variety, and must have had enough of heroes and heroines whose 
troubles get all set right as the story goes on and who marry 
happily in the third volume. Whatever may have been his 
reason, far too soon he throws good sense and good taste on one 
side, and plunges headlong into rant. He throngs his pages with 
worthless characters, who are always dull and are often disgusting. 
From one deed of brutal violence he passes to another, till. he 
winds up the story with a scene that would, we should hope, 
almost be too much for the audience in a stroller’s booth at some 
country fair. Certainly there was one diiliculty that quite early in 
the story was raised in the way of the cousins, if they were to 
become lovers. The girl's father, a clergyman of the Chureh of 
England, tried to murder the boy. Nevertheless, a young man 
might marry the daughter of one who had done his best to throttle 
him. But worse follows. One night the mysterious rock “ shud- 
dered as if in fear, or with a premonition of some great event to 
come.” If a rock can shudder with a premonition, why cannot a 
coal-scuttle. shudder, or a bathing-machine? Why do not pre- 
monitions come to us from a broomstick or a mangle? If the 
rock had shuddered a few minutes later it would not have been 
out of the course of nature; for under it the boy had put some 
gunpowder. This he fired when one night he thought that 
enemies had come to surprise him in his den. What followed 
shall be told in the author's own words—own rant we should 
more properly say :— 

A hissing flash leapt up between the boulder and the adjoining wall of 
the ravine, turning the moonlight a ghastly blue by its hot redness. Then 
came a vast roar and concussion, and a glare of smoky light, and a vision 
of a vast body upheaving and descending. It was a sight and a sound to 

ralyze the stoutest nerves for a time. Blackness followed, and a grind- 
ng noise, and the crash and thunder of an immeasurable heaviness falling, 
aud stunning the solid earth with a shock like an earthquake. After that, 
distracted echoes, flying far and near, and dying reluctantly away ; the 
slow drifting of a pall of dust and smoke ; the scared chatter and twittering 
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of a thousand awakened birds ; last of all, a sluggish silence, and the quiet 
returning lustre of the untroubled moon. Nature tovk but that short time 
to resume her eternal, all-surviving composure. 

Beneath the rock, as was found out towards the close of the 
story, the wicked uncle was buried by the explosion. Ie happened 
to have with him when he was killed the proofs which established 
Jack's birth, and also two wills which bis brother, the nobleman, 
had made. The same evening, by one of those wonderful chances 
‘with which our novelists have made us familiar, the nobleman 
himself died suddenly. Not only did he die on the same day 
as his brother, but also in the same out-of-the-way village 
in America whither, unknown to each other, they had arrived 
from Europe in search of the lad. With father and uncle thus 
dead, and the proofs and the wills thus buried beneath a rock 
that had left otf shuddering and gave no more premonitions, it 
might have gone hard with the hero had it not been for his mys- 
terious banjo. Let not the reader scorn banjoes in general. 
* Although,” says our author, “ it is an instrament little cultivated 
by educated musicians, and now fallen into ignorant and ip 5] 
hands, it possesses rarg.and valuable qualities.” Certainly it did 
the hero good service. In the first place, as we are told, “a large 
part of his nature would have lacked a means of expression had 
the banjo been eliminated.” Mr. Hawthorne, by the way, seems 


to lack, if not a means of expression, at all events 'u suitable word, | 


when he writes of an eliminated banjo. But this instrament did 


far more than express a part of the hero's nature. It showed | 


more than once whose son he was. When he first took it up | 


as a child, he sang to it the air that his mother had sung 
just before he was born. “ By one of those mysterious processes 
the laws of which are withbeld from us, but of the truth whereof 
there exist instances innumerable, the memory of the motber’s 
dying song lived on in her child, and years afterwards found utter- 
ance through his lips.” ‘To all this there is only one thing to be 
said. With Mr. Burchell we exclaim“ Fudge!” There is nothing 
more offensive in this ridiculous revival of superstition than the 
affectation of science with which it is tricked out. A broom-stick 
pure and simple, an old haz riding on it, and her black cat we 
mighf perhaps stand. Jut the laws of the mysterious processes of 
a Secar-atiek or a banjo are too much for us. 

Even worse than this superstitious nonsense are the ruffians, 


No less than three of them try to murderthe hero. Mr. Hawthorne | 
seems to have a morbid pleasure in descriptions of scenes of savage | 


-eruelty. The account that he gives of a tight between two brutes is 
-as disgusting in its way as anythivg that we have ever read. There 


is only one thing that in these parts givés us any relief. There are 
intervals of rant in which we get a kind of rest. Then, too, there 
is no extravagance which he hesitates to introduce. Not only 
does nature teach the hero the banjo, but without the help of a 
master she makes him a great sculptor; while the first murderer 
is the discoverer of gold in California. We are almost grateful 
that Mr. Hawthorne stopped at the gold. We should not have 
been surprised had he wade him the discoverer of America itself. 


WILLIAM PENN.* 


R. STOUGIITON’S book does not merit the title of a bio- 
phy. What biography there is in it, in the strict meaning 

of the word, is the work of ‘thomas Clarkson ratber than of Dr. 
Stoughton. Clarkson's painstaking and conscientious labours have 


‘been appropriated, summarized, and ornamented with additions 
‘borrowed from Mr. W. E. Forster's reply to Lord Macaulay’s charges | 


against Penn, from Maria Webb's The Penns and the Penningtons, 
and from a few other sources, English and American, including some 
MSS. belonging to Mr. Bevan Braithwaite. Dr. Stoughton’s own ac- 
quaintance with the English biographical aud polemical literature 
of the seventeenth century, which is wide and loose rather than deep, 
has enabled him to attach a number of pictorial flourishes to his copy 
of Clarkson’s portrait of William Penn. But the invention, the 
substance, and the fibre of the work are all Clarkson's. We do 


not think that a new memoir of Penn was a literary necessity of 


the time. If it had been, Dr. Stoughton was not the man to meet 
the need. ‘The year 1882, however, —— to be the “ bicente- 
nary” of Penn's arrival in America. This coincidence of time, 
according to Dr. Stoughton’s prefatory advertisement, “ natu- 
rally recalls attention to the story of his life. I have been 
requested by my publishers,” he adds, “to prepare a new work on 


_ the subject, and Quaker descent on my mother’s side, the study 


ater knowledge ” added in the shape of foot-notes, would have 
been the best sort of literary memorial, Both in manner 
matter, notwithstanding “the important supplementary know- 
ledge” possessed by the later writer, his work is every way in- 
ferior to the work upon which it is . Thus,in the mere 
division of the matter into chapters, Clarkson adopted a plain 
chronological method, and gave a separate chapter to every year of 
his hero's life, from his conversion in Ireland t» his presentation of 
the Address of the Quakers to Queen Anne, whereas Dr. Stoughton 
fits his chapters with short, gushing titles, such as our modern 
novelists atiect, but which give no help whatever to a serious 
reader. Ilere are a few of them:—“ Father and Son,” “ Breath- 
ing Time,” “A Family Story,” “ Westward Thoughts,” “ Back 
Again,” “ Sunset.” The most refreshing quality in the numerous 
autobiographies of the early Quakers is the masculine protest 
against unreality and affectation which runs throughout 
them. Although the courtly William Penn belonged to that 
second period of Quakerism in which this protest itself was being 
fast tinged with affectation and unreality, and had become an 
inherited tradition rather than a quickening inspiration ; although 
Penn had about him nothing of the wild and prophetic roughness 
of the early days of Fox, or Burroughs, or Camm, or Howgill, or 
Dewsbury; yet he was a real man, with all his faults, and he 
deserved better from his new biographer than to have the incidents 
of his life mapped out upon a plan supplied by a passing fashion of 
the gushing modern novelist. 

If any reader should demand evidence in detail of the paste-and- 
scissors character of Dr. Stoughton’s compilation, he will find it 
by contrasting Chapter XII. of his William Penn, which is affectedly 
headed “ Back Again,” with Chapters XX., XXL,and XXII. of 
Clarkson's original Memoirs of the Public and Private Life of 
William Penn. It is not merely the sequence of events which is 
the same in both works. A ready apology may be found for 
this characteristic in a biography; what the subject did, said, or 
wrote in his twenty-first year naturally follows what he did, said, 
or wrote in his twentieth year. But when the sequence of events 
is accompanied by an exactly similar sequence of quotations, of 
allusions, of illustrations, and of moralizings, there is no room left 
for doubting that the later writer has borrowed wholesale from the 
earlier. Peun’s intercession with James for John Locke, the popular 
suspicion that the courtierly Quaker favourite was a disguised 
Jesuit, his correspondence with Tillotson, his publication of three | 
books in 1686, are all related by Dr. Stoughton in a shape and in 
language which show that he has contented himself with a hasty, 
gossipy, and uncritical adaptation of Clarkson's materials, He 
tells us that the correspondence between Tillotson and Penn is 
“ briefly given by Clarkson”; from which we should infer, if we 
had not read Clarkson, that the new biographer has added some- 
thing which the old biographer had omitted, whereas the extracts 
from this correspondence in Clarkson's book are niuch fuller than 


| they are in Stoughton’s. The latter is not always happy in his 


for many years of opinions entertained by the society of friends, | 


end sympathy with the founder of Pennsylvania in bis love of 
peace, and his advocacy of civil and religious freedom, have 


. Yendered the task pleasant and interesting.” 


If any one will be at the trouble to place Clarkson’s Penn and 
Dr. Stoughton’s Penn side by side, and make a careful comparison 


.. of them, be will soon discover that “ the task” of the latter has been 


aainly executed with scissors and pane. Perhaps Dr, Stoughton 
holds that he sutliciently confesses his debts by saying in his pre- 
fatory advertisement that “ the writings of Penn, and his Life by 
Thowas Clarkson, in two volumes, 1813, supply a basis for the 
whole work.” If a new Life were needed in 1882, by way of a 
“ Bicentenary ” celebration of Penn's arrival ir. America in 1682, 
‘we imagine that a new edition of Clurkson’s Memoirs, with Mr. 
Forster's preface, and with Dr. Stoughton’s “important supple- 


* William Penn, the Founder of Pennsylvania. By Stoughton, D.D. 
Londun: Hodter & Stoughton. 1832. 


metamorphosis of a Olarksonian original into a Stoughtonian 
copy. Thus, while Penn and Tillotson were corresponding, the 
forwer was at work upon “ A Further Account of Philadelphia,” 
“ A Defence of the Duke of Buckingham’s Book,” and “A Per- 
suasive to Moderation to Dissenting Christians.” Clarkson, before 
giving his account of these writings, observes that “ in the mean- 
time” Penn “ had been diligently employed as an author.” Dr. 
Stoughton, in his appropriation of Clarkson's statement, contrives 
to anachronize it while merely intending to changeitsform. “Penn,” 
says he, * yg, ed to this correspondence, employed himself in 
authorship.” Clarkson gives some pages of extract from Penn’s 
“ Persuasive to Moderate Dissenters,” and Dr.Stoughton refers in a 
footnote to the volume and page of Penn’s collected works as if to 
show that he had personally examined this particular essay, But 
the two short extracts which he gives had been already pro- 
vided for his use by Clarkson. One of these selections from 
Clarkson's extracts is characteristic of Dr. Stoughton’s own stand- 
point. ‘ As things then stood,” Penn remarked, “ No Churchman 
meant No Englishman, and No Conformist meant No Subject. 
Thus it happened that the ablest statesman, the bravest captain, 
and the best citizen might be disabled, and the Prince forbid 
their employment in his service.” Penn, however, did not write 
“it happened”; he wrote, “it may happen.” Clarkson has 
quoted correctly what Dr. Stoughton has perverted and mis- 
quoted. Pern’s own immense influence, as one of the back-stairs 
advisers of the luckless King, of which Dr. Stoughton is com- 
pelled to produce many instances, is proof sufficient that the 
casualty which Penn forecast as possible or probable had not yet 
oceurred in his own case. No Churchman in the kingdom, from the 
brave Primate downward, had a tithe of the influence with his 
Prince that this Dissenter had. In a letter written by a Church- 
man to a Dissenter, two years after the publication of Penn's 
“ Persuasive,” the writer observed:—* The Quakers, from being 
declared by the Papists not to be Christians, are now 

favourites, and taken into their particular protection ; they are on 
a sudden grown the most accomplished men in the kingdom in 
good breeding, and give thanks with the best grace, in double- 
refined language. So that I should not wonder though a man of 
that persuasion, in spite of his hat, should be Master of the Cere- 
monies.” Dr, Stoughton himself, in his Ecclesiastical History of 
England, when he was not composing a hagiography of Penn for 
the Bicentenary of his landing in America, handled his present hero 
much more roughly. “It may be fairly suspected,” he wrotein 1870, 
“that with his courteous manners he blended, in spite of his Quaker 
usages, a measure of obsequiousness to Royalty ; that, gratitied by 


| 
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Royal attention, this courtier Friend felt disposed to go further 
than other conscientious men could do in promoting Royal 
designs ; and that a little spice of personal vanity was sprinkled 
over the better qualities of this very estimable person.” It was 
certainly the suspicion of many of Penn's eminent contemporaries, 
beth Churchmen and patriotic Dissenters, that “the Captain of 
the Quakers,” as Anthony 4 Wood calls him, was an undue 
flatterer of James II., and plotted on the anti-national side during 
the King’s conflict inst the nation and Church of England. 
Sewell, the Quaker historian and personal friend of Penn, owns 
that the adulatory address of the Quakers to the “ Great 
Prince ” was virtually their thanksgiving to him for the arbitrary 
Seeaies of his “ Royal prerogative.” The address was pro- 
bebly drawn up by Penn. When it was presented to James, 
Peon made a speech in which by a crafty implication he com- 
— the bishops and Churchmen of England to “the captious 
ews,” who refused to render to Cesar the things which 
were Czsar’s. He flattered James by saying that he had 
set “an illustrious example in his own person, for while HE 
was a subject (the capitals are Sewell’s), He gave Cesar 
(Charles II.) his tribute; and now HE is a Cesar, gives God 
his due, viz. the sovereignty over conscience.” This was curious 
ise for a King who insisted that the consciences of the 
glish bishops and clergy should own no sovereignty higher 
than his own. Mr. Forster, in his reply to Lord Macaulay, 
cites a from the Memoirs of William Kittin, the rich 
Anabaptist Alderman and preacher; but he does not cite all that 
Kiffin said about Penn. “A new project was set on foot,” 
wrote Kiffin, “ to engage the Protestant Dissenters, by giving them 
the liberty of their meetings, and promising them equal authority 
in the nation with other men. But this was in the tail of it, 
to engage them thereby to promote the taking off of the Test, and 
so strengthen the Popish Interest by setting the Protestant 
Dissenters against the Protestants of the Church of England. This 
plot, being carried on with all diligence, took with several Dis- 
senters—but indeed they were but few—and, for the generality, of 
the meaner sort, William Penn being, indeed, the head of that 
~ Kiffin seems afterwards to deny his statement that the 
i gs exaggeration of his prerogative found few friends amongst 
the Dissenters ; for he says that he quite failed to bring Dissenters 
of his own acquaintance to his patriotic point of view. “ From 
the sense they had of their former sufferings,” he adds, “and the 
hopes of finding all things as was promised, I could not prevail.” 
Sewell says that “several Dissenters, as Baptists and others, served 
the King with their pens on this account, and William Penn was 
also not unactive in this affair.” He apologizes for his friend by 
adding that Penn “always had been a defender of liberty of con- 
science,” and that he served the King—against the nation and the 
national Church—“ with a good intent, however he might have 
failed in his tation.” It must be remembered that Sewell 
dedicated the English translation of his History to “ The Great 
and Mighty Prince, George, King of Great Britain, Ireland, Xc., 
and Prince Elector of Brunswick Lunenburg.” Dr. Stoughton’s 
apology for Penn’s conduct on the eve of the Revolution is singu- 
larly unhappy. He can find no better excuse for his hero and 
saint than to shift the blame from his person to his position, and 
then to describe the latter as ‘‘ unfortunate.” “ Penn’s position was 
unfortunate. It was unfortunate that he should appear as the 
friend and supporter of James, when all Churchmen and most 
Dissenters regarded the King as bent on re-establishing Popery. 
And it was unfortunate also, to say the least, that Penn should 
favour a dispensing power to the extent he did.” By such an 
apology the counsel for the defendant really concedes the plaintiti’s 
case 


We might have referred to a few of the incidental blemishes 
of Dr. Stoughton’s book, such as his too evident spite against the 
able George Keith, known amongst Quakers as “the apostate,” 
because he renounced Quakerism and was ordained a priest of 
the Church of England. Dr. Stoughton has vulgarized his 
summary of Penn’s well-known journal of his travels in Holland 
and Germany by jerking out after each name of a foreign town an 
ejaculation which seems to have been borrowed from the advertise- 
ments of Messrs. Oook, Gaze, or Oaygill, or supplied by one of 
their “ personal conductors.” Penn tells his readers that he arrived 
in Rotterdam—“ the beautiful city of trees and canals, tall houses, 
and crowded shipping,” exclaims Dr, Stoughton, Penn went to 
Leyden—* the University city,” says Dr. Stoughton. Penn 
visited Haarlem—“ famed in the annals of printing,” observes Dr. 
Stoughton. Penn went to Amsterdam—“ the Venice of Holland,” 
cjculats Dr, Stoughton. Penn went to Wesel, Emmerich, and 

leve—“ picturesque towns near the Lower Rhine,” explains Dr. 
Stoughton. Whether Wesel is a picturesque town is a matter for 
question; Wesel and Emmerich are on the Rhine, while Cleve 
would only be called “ near” it by a good walker. Penn went to 
“ Krésheim "—“a place I do not know,” observes Dr, Stoughton. 
Neither does any one else, Kriesheim, or Chrisheim, as the 
Quaker travellers of the seventeenth century alternately named it, 
is a little village near Worms, not marked upon the ordinary ma 
which held a smal! settlement of German Quakers, regarded with 
much interest by the early English Quakers as an ecclesia in par- 
tibus infidelium., This little Quaker church afterwards emigrated 
from the Pfalz to Pennsylvania, 


TIGER-HUNTING.* 


it might hastily be said of the author of this little work that 
he has given us ideas about the tiger, the whole tiger, and 
hardly anything but the tiger. During the twenty-eight years of 
his residence in India he seems to have done little else except join 
or organize parties in the Terai or in Central and Western India, 
and study the morals and manners of high-priced and courageous 
elephants. Not that his casual remarks on native character and 
habits are valueless, or that he is cast in the mould of a mere 
shikari or slayer of wild animals. On the contrary, some of his 
descriptions of scenery are graphic, and his arrangements those of 
a practised hand. His incidental remarks on the Taj Mahal, for 
instance, and what we take to be meant for the Fort at Agra, are 
worth more than pages of flashy and elaborate panegyric. And 
he has the merit of choosing a subject which he has completely 
mastered and of sticking close to it. We are spared those 
distressing experiences of the dirt of Egypt, the delights or the 
discomforts of a P. and O. steamer, and the traveller's impressions 
on landing in the gorgeous East, of which the first fifty or one 
hundred pages of Anglo-Indian books are so often made up. He 
does not appear to have given a thought to Mr. Ilbert and his cele- 
brated Bill. He never sketches a dinner-party at Calcutta, or 
repeats the latest scandal from the Hills; and he has not a 
word of advice, reproof, warning, or encouragement for any 
functionary or potentate, high or low, from the Chief Com- 
missioner or Governor-General’s Agent to the extra assistant in 
a jungly Non-Regulation province or the Khansamin at a Dawk 
Bungalow. The India of these pages is the India of hot winds, 
tree jungles, troops of beaters making discordant music, and 
elephants trained to stand the charge of an infuriated tigress, or 
to “go in” and pound the wounded male to death. There have 
been many crack shots in the Indian Civil, Military, and Medical 
Services, and amongst the non-official community in Assam, 
Tirhoot, and Rohilcund, to say nothing of the planters of Coo 
and Southern India. But very few of these gentlemen, though 
highly skilled in making up a party, arranging the beats in accord- 
ance with the incidence of the season, and directing a line of 
twenty elephants with something of the military precision of the 
late Jung ur, have ventured to bestride the necks of those 
JSulmina belli, Bahadur Shah, Peari, or Haidar Ali, and to dis- 
charge the functions of mahout as well as sportsman. Yet this 
is what was attempted successfully by the author, in spite 
of warnings and dismal prophecies uttered by friends who would 
no more have thought of driving the hook into the head of an in- 
tractable elephant than of extemporizing a fireplace in camp with 
half a dozen bricks, and cooking a dinner for the whole party. 
This additional accomplishment was, however, not to be acquired 
so very easily or without risk. An officer in charge of the Govern- 
ment stud kindly lent an animal on which Mr. Barras—if this 
be his real name—could try his prentice hand. The first difficulty 
being got over, the next was to get accustomed to the necklace 
of cord which is fastened round the animal's throat, and 
then hangs down on each side to serve as a pair of stirrups. But 
it was not so easy for the booted Englishman as for the mahout 
with naked feet to stick his toes into this appendage; and the 
stirrups were so tight as to induce a feeling of numbness, familiar 
to the rs outside the Wellington or the Independent 
Tallyho in old coaching times, after a day’s journey in mid- 
winter. 

Doubtless the ap of an elephant guided by a real Sahib 
must have been a novelty to the ladies of the station when, as we are 
informed, he paid a visit to them at the time when the meal known 
as chota Aazirt, or early tea, is usually dispensed in the verandah of 
the bungalow ; and persistence in this practice placed the author in 
one or two grave predicaments. Once, when he was leading a file 
of elephants to the lair of a wounded tigress, she charged and 
“with unerring aim hurled herself on to head of my 
elephant.” Awkward as this position was when the hand of the 
sportsman could have touched the muzzle of the assailant, it was 
rendered more critical by the conduct of the elephant, which gave 


one shake, “ rid of of us at How Mr. 
Barras lay in the grass within a o beast, 
how he to load guD, which with fore- 
thought he always had sus from his shoulder; how he 


overcame & momentary which be is not ashamed to 
admit; and how he ma to crawl along the damp earth 
ont Se to be received on the tri 
trunk of Mubarak Ga), should all be read in the author's own 
exciting narrative. But there were almost as many to 
be apprehended from elephants in the Fil-Khanah or = 
ard, as from tiger and elephant met in martial fray. 

pest wll as war. At Baroda, much against 
mahout’s wish, this determined Englishman tried to wi 
confidence of a splendid tusker, ten feet three inches in bei 
who had killed two keepers, and was truthfully described 
a beast void of religion, and a hater of the English. 
vain were offerings made of bread and sugar and 
endearment lavished. The treacherous beast waved his ears, 
twinkled his eyes (a very bad sign we should have said), and grace- 
fully saluted with his trunk; but only to scream with on & 
nearer ap , and to send both the sportsman and the | 

off a platiorm into the dust below, the former escaping with the 


* India and Tiger-Hunting. By Julius Barras, Vol. 1. Tiger-Hunting 
end other Adventures. London: Rastall & Son. 1883. 
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loss of his hat and the latter with broken ribs. It is satisfactory 
to us to add that Futteh Ali subsequently atoned for a treachery 
not wholly unparalleled in Oriental annals, by showing indomitable 
luck on certain occasions to be fully explained in vol. ii. whenever 
t may appear. We are sorry to add that Raghunath Guj, another 
equally celebrated animal, appears in these pages in even a 
worse light than Futteh Ali. Whether owing to the irritation 
ioesere by the hot weather, as confidently asserted by Ghasi 

m mahout, or to a severe toothache, as kindly surmised by the 
author, Raghunath had been guilty of very questionable conduct 

attacking another mahout, who only saved himself by flinging 
his unfolded turban on to a bush on which the deluded elephant 
harmlessly vented his rage. But a night or two afterwards there 
was an alarm in the camp, and it was found that the elephant had 
killed his under-keeper in a paroxysm of rage. This painful event 
is dismissed with the remark that it would have been worse had 
the animal killed any keeper but his own, as Ghasi Ram and his 
assistant had all along maintained that it was “all right,” and 
that their favourite was only a little out of sorts and cross. Yet 
even in his madness the animal, manacled with heavy chains to 
prevent any further mischief, displayed much affection to “ the only 
two people that he loved, Ghasi Ram and myself.” “ At other 
times he was as gentle as a lamb and as brave asa lion.” The 
circumstances attending the death of this earth-shaking and ill- 
starred beast are so painful that they have not been recorded. 
Indeed, the book contains divers apologies for sudden out- 
bursts of passion on the part of favourite tuskers, and we are 
called on apologetically to remember their early wild life in vast 
forests, their metamorphosis under the resources of civilization 
into such intelligent, docile, and affectionate servants, and the 
terrible discipline which they have to undergo, at the period of 
their capture in the jungles, at the hands of their own species. Pope 
might have been here quoted with effect :— 

Beasts, urged by us their fellow beasts pursue, 
And learn of man each other to undo. 

Some of these noble creatures, too, live, as is well known, to a 

at age without committing many criminal acts. Bahadur— 
not Raghunath Guj—had lived to the age of eighty-two, and had 
only killed two people, both natives, in all that otherwise virtuous 
and blameless life. And then Orientals are guilty of such “ culpable 
carelessness ” that the only wonder is that more were not sacrificed 
during so many years. 

It might be imagined from our preceding remarks that the book 
deals more with elephants than with their natural foes. But 
there are plenty of thrilling events that occurred in these various 
hunting parties scattered over a long period. Tigers that sham 
dead, or, after receiving two or three well-planted bullets from a 
smooth-bore or an éxpress, suddenly bound away as if they had 
been only tickled with snipe-shot ; tigers that take leaps into the 
forks of trees where men may be seated eight feet from the 
ground ; tigers that charge splendidly when hit, and others that, 
con to the general opinion, charge when unwounded ; tigers 
that are knocked over like hares or hog-deer by a single shot; and 
tigers that seem proof against half a score of bullets, or are pounded 
to death by angry and determined elephants—all these are duly 
portrayed and immortalized in these pages; and though there is 
always a sameness in a hunt of any kind, even in the fox-chases 
of Anthony Trollope or Whyte Melville, we must admit that 
the book is neither tedious nor dull. A novice may profit by, and 
& veteran need not despise, the information given as to the equip- 
ment of asportsman. He should have all his materials of the 
best ; the wood of the gun should be seasoned ; and everything, 
from cartridges to coatpockets, should be of the most perfect make. 
A native who can be trusted to load is indispensable, and this sort 
of person is as n now in the days of breechloaders as 
formerly, when shot might be put in before powder or ball into 
the fowling-piece, or a thick wad of tow be left at the breech of 
the muzzle-loader by Mir Ali or Gunga Ram, the orderly or at- 
tendants of the Colonel or the Commissioner. 

Small game was evidently quite beneath the author's notice. He 
condescended to bag a few bears every now and then, anda sambur, 
and there is mention also of a panther. On one occasion in the 
Rohilcund Terai, seeing a number of mahseer swimming in a clear 
pool, the author fired into the mass with ball, and secured five fish at 
one shot, sufficient for a meal for three people. But he never hints 
in this volume at such a thing asa quiet day’s shooting at feather 
and fur amongst patches of grass or scrub jungle on the edge of 
Tice — cultivation, where partridges, black and grey, quail 
and » & peacock or two, and possibly a hog or ravine deer, 
make up that miscellaneous bag which is the delight of so many 
sportsmen. We can, however, understand the feelings with which 
he of tigers in the Neemuch country as being “ dreadfully 
reduced in numbers,” though possibly the peaceful villagers of 
Nawabgunje or Shikarpur might not share these sentiments. 

The following extract is a sample of the author's descriptive 

wers at his best. He is depicting a nullah or river-bed, which 

the rainy season may be a roaring torrent and from January to 
June is a happy hunting-ground. One large nullah in Central 
India is very like another:— 

Marching perhaps for miles over a level plain, off which all the crops 

have been gath and on which nothing is now left but dried bushes and 

at last catch sight of some tops of trees, evidently growing 
below an abrupt declivity. Suddenly you arrive on the brink, and find 
quite a new country spread out before you. The whole land is deeply 
scarred and gashed with watercourses. The banks may be three or four 
hundred feet high, and the width from one to the anything from 


twenty yards to a quarter of a mile. The character of the whole of this 
extensive tract is rugged in the extreme. Distance, of course, harmonizes 
the view ; but, when near, all seems to have sprung from chaos. Hu 
forest trees give place to vaster rocks, forming often a solid wall, black fn 
colour, and hundreds of feet high. Such masses only occur at intervals. 
The usual nature of the slopes may be described as one continued landslip, 
where rocks, great and small, lie one on another from top to bottom of the 
ascent. The interstices are filled with thorny brushwood, cactus, and large 
trees wherever the soil admits of their growth. In the centre of the valleys 
there is always at jeast a chain of deep, clear pools of water, and sometimes 
a rushing but unequal stream flows on to the nearest great river, perhaps 
five hundred miles off. 


A man who can write like this need scarcely have been worried 
by the fear of examinations, as he seems to have been on his first 
arrival ; and he displays other qualities which would have shown 
to advantage in some department of the public service requiring 
activity of body—let us say on the North-West Frontier, or in 
command of a regiment of Irregular Horse. 


TWO MANUALS OF ANCIENT SCULPTURL* 


as simultaneous appearance of these manuals of ancient 
sculpture so soon after the publication of Mr. Alexander 
Murray’s more elaborate history of that art in early Greece 
seems to point to a considerable interest in the subject on the part 
of the public. There can be little doubt that the study of 
archeology is rapidly increasing among us, and the only thing 
now required is to offer to the publica few more facilities of a 
material kind. We have been very much struck in going through 
the books before us, both of which are very copiously illustrated, 
with the hopelessness of almost all engravings and woodcuts to 
give an adequate idea of a piece of sculpture. For instance, it 
would be hard to decide whether the elaborate illustration given 
by Mr. Redford or the outline given by Dr. Perry of thie exquisite 
bas-relief of the figure unloosing her sandal in the frieze of the 
Athena Nike gives the poorer or the falser notion of what is really 
valuable in such a work, the crisp folds of the semi-transparent 
drapery, with the forms of the flesh asserting themselves below it. 
Is the head of the Apollo Belvidere in Dr. Perry's frontispiece 
or the print of the Hermes of Praxiteles in Mr. Redford'’s p. 177 
calculated to persuade the reader that “a heavenly spirit has filled 
the sphere ” in which the former “figure lives and moves,” or 
that the latter is a masterpiece “in perfection of modelling 
and subtlety of expression”? Dr. Perry, indeed, makes no 
claim for the illustrations of his book as being anything more 
than symbols “to remind one class of readers of what they have 
already seen, and to indicate to another what they are to look for 
on entering for the first time a museum of ancient marbles.” But 
no one knows better than Dr. Perry, who has been prominent in 
pressing the subject upon public attention, that a series of casts do 
more to awaken an intelligent interest in antique art than any 
number of engravings or woodcuts. This is, in fact, the only way 
in which plastic art can really make an impression on the taste of 
the masses, and one reason why we welcome the publication of 
these various manuals of Greek sculpture is because we believe 
that they must tend to increase a desire for such a collection as 
Professor Colvin has demanded at Cambridge and Dr. Perry in 
London—a collection of casts not inferior in numbers or character 
to that possessed by many a German town of the second order. 
Even such a gallery of casts as is to be found in Edinburgh, 
although it is ill-arranged and overcrowded, is of incalculable 
value to students and to the general public. It gives the people an 
opportunity of seeing what a good statue is, of educating the eye 
to the appreciation of pure form, and of cultivating an intelligent 
interest in the history of antiquity. The useful volumes before us 
would at once be of treble service if the unscientific reader could 
take them with him to such a gallery as we indicate, and compare 
the remarks of the critics with plaster models of the famous 
figures described. Parliament has decided, for the present, that 
this is not a project upon which public money can be expended. 
We are confident that when our senators are a little more accus- 
tomed to an idea which has startled them by its novelty, we shall 
find the objections which beset it fade away to nothing. 

Dr. Perry's manual, which is by far the larger and more ambitious 
of the two works before us, follows in its general plan the famous 
archeological work of Ottfried Miiller, which indeed presents 
certain excellences which it would be difficult to supersede. But 
Dr. Perry has introduced an innovation which gives his book a 
very circumstantial and precise air, in dividing his chapters into 
consecutive sections, each headed by the name of a sculptor. This 
arrangement would present great advantages if we d works 
by all these masters, or even an exact or trustworthy tradition of 
their —— styles. Asa matter of fact, however, a couple of 
lines in Pausanias, or a mention in the Scholiast of Aristophanes, 
will be enough to raise a sculptor to the dignity of a separate 
section. Again, as we have had handed down to us on the one 
side the names of artists, but no hint of the nature of their designs, 
so on the other a multitude of important works have descended to 
us without the smallest tradition respecting their actual sculptor. 
In these cases Dr. Perry has to modity his plan, which neverthe- 
less we are far from objecting to, since it enlivens the drearier 


* Greek and Roman Sculpture: a Popular Introduction to the Study. 
By Walter Copland Perry. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

A Manual of Sculpture. By George Redford. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, & Co. 
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pert of the history, and emphasizes whatever salient points can be 
vered in a list of names and fragments. When we recollect 
how very lately even well-educated people talked of the “ Venus 
de’ Medici ” and of the “ Hercules Farnese ” as if they were archaic 
Greek statues of the finest period, we may acknowledge that such 
painstaking and scholarly compilations as Dr, Perry's may be 
widely useful. The extension of the study of archeology has had 
an unexpected result in the purification of critical taste. Now 
that we know that so much of what our fathers called fine Greek 
sculpture is really debased art of the Roman decadence, we find 
it necessary to quicken our own sense of the difference between 
what is and what is bad. In a lecture before the Royal 
Academy, lately published by Mr. Thornycroft, he dwells on 
this laxity of taste, and this absence of critical archeological 
knowledge, as having been one t source of mediocrity in 
modern sculpture; and it is in the interests of that art, now 
apparently about to enjoy a revival in Europe, no less than in the 
cause of science, that we welcome every effort to popularize an 
exact knowledge of the rise, splendour, and decline of plastic art 
in Greece. 

We do not always find ourselves at one with Dr. Perry when 
he leaves the province of fact and tradition for esthetic disquisi- 
tion. His general remarks, for instance, on the style of Praxiteles 
do not strike us as peculiarly happy. The following passage is too 
characteristic of what is commonly asserted of that singularly 
perfect craftsman to be left uncontested :— 


It is true, indeed, that the whole spirit and tendency of his works are too 
exclusively dominated and determined by his love of beauty. But the 
beauty which he aimed at was not merely corporeal ; it was the beauty of 
tender, loving, or pathetic emotions, expressed in graceful forms and lovely 
features. He must therefore be classed among ideal artists, because he did 
not rest in beauty as a suflicient end in itself, but employed it for the re- 
presentation of thought and feeling. As a lover of beauty and artist of the 
emotions, he naturally chose the female form as the principal vehicle for 
the expression of his ideas ; and even the majority of his male figures have 
something of the grace and delicacy of woman. 


All this is a roundabout way of describing Praxiteles as an 
artist of the decadence, a sculptor in whom Greek art took a 
lower and tamer position than it had held in Pheidias and in 
Scopas, and as a man to whom sculpture had ceased to be a 
serious thing. This was the old notion about Praxiteles, founded 
upon Pliny’s gossip and upon the girlish heads of the late 
copies of the Apollo Sauroctonos. t now that we possess 
at last a superb example of the actual work of Praxiteles, a trea- 
sure the extraordinary value of which is only beginning to dawn 
upon us, we stand on very different ground, aud can argue 
from far more solid premisses. An examination, then, of the 
“Hermes” from Olympia must modify to a very great extent our 
idea of the master's style. We see him on the very pinnacle of 
technical perfection; if his work lacks a little of the archaic 
charm, the charm of a visible difficulty overcome, it is because the 
power of the sculptor is like that of Raffaelle, superior to all effort, 
and unconscious of a possibility of failure. The “ Hermes,” at all 
events, is free from any suspicion of effeminacy, of a weak worship 
of beauty. The veiling of the muscles in firm skin, by which a 
certain pict ueness of form was sacrificed to absolute fidelity, 
was doubtless what charmed the contemporaries of Praxiteles to 
rapture, and led to the Roman tradition of him as a priest of 
ae sensuous and soulless beauty. As we find him revealed at 
lympia, he incurs no such blame as this; he has merely reached 
the extreme and most perilous altitude, the final refinement of 
perfection, leaving to his followers no possible road of advance, 
except in the direction of expression. It is, therefore, no more than 
we might have been prepared to expect, that we find the 
sculptors immediately following Praxiteles described as having 
distinguished themselves in this direction. It is probable 
t, if we could recover the principal groups of Leochares and 
Euphranor, we should find no discernible decadence even in them, 
ond certainly it will hardly throw much light on the sculptor of 
the “Hermes” to describe his modern intelligence and sweet 
harmony of skill in terms which would more justly qualify the 
Apollo Belvidere. 
e whole question of the relative accomplishments of the 
famous sculptors of antiquity is one which may at any moment be 
ona totally new basis by the discove of ahitherto unknown 
and indubitable specimen of their work. If the entire writings of 
Byron, with one exception, had disappeared, and criticism had re- 
constructed his fame by means of what contemporaries had re- 
ported, and on the single evidence of the Bride of Abydos, a 
startling revolution in critical opinion would be caused by the 
discovery of a copy of Don Juan. Exactly the same thing has 
happened in archeology in the case of Ponius, with such an 
additional confusion as might occur if Byron had been acciden- 
tally reported to be the pupil of Tennyson. Pzeonius was supposed 
to have been a disciple of Pheidias; and it is only now, on com- 
parison of his work with that of the Attic school, that it begins to 
occur to archeologists that he must have belonged to an earlier 
and exotic generation of artists. When the remains of the 
eastern iment of the temple of Zeus in Olympia began to be 
examined, the fame of Pzonius, who was known to be the sculptor 
of those marbles, sank to a very low point; for these works have 
little beauty or distinction to boast of. Ponius, then, was in 
danger of being erased from the list of important Greek sculptors, 
when a work of his was suddenly discovered which showed power 


and grace of a high, though certainly not of the highest, order— 
the “ Nike on a Pillar” found at Olympia by Dr. Hirschfeld in — 


1875; this aerial figure, lightly descending with the breezes of 
heaven in her garments, relieves Peeonius from the charge of being 
capable of nothing better than the ungainly river-gods of the 
pediment, and reasserts his position as a master. As long as we 

no undoubted specimen of a sculptor’s work, our judgment 
of his powers, no less than of his exact position in the fistory of 
the development of Greek art, must remain very vague. We 
would gladly resign all our theories and traditions to secure one 
indubitable fragment of Polycleitus, one torso which would enable 
us to understand that treatment of the figure which made his 
Athletes and his Amazons so marvellously impressive and new in 
the eyes of the ancient world. We may form some conjecture of 
the disposition of his famous canon; but, without a sight of the 
marble worked by his hand, we can obtain no more exact idea of the 
style of Polycleitus than we can of a painter's colour and model- 
ling from a jax engraving. 

Something remains to be said regarding the orthography adopted 
in these two manuals. Mr. Redmond has no consistent system of 
spelling ; he not only uses the forms “ Peonius” and “ Paionios ” 
in different parts of his book, but his index gives these forms, one 
under the other, with references to different pages, as though they 
had nothing to do with one another. He gives us “ Rhecus” on 
one and “Tektaeos” on the next, and wavers between 
“ Mikkiades” and “Cephissus.” Dr. Perry is not quite so incon- 
sistent ; but he wavers also between a purely Greek and a purely 
Latin orthography, and has not the moral courage to talk about 
“ Thoukudides.” We do not propose in this place to enter upon a 
discussion which has long divided the learned world; but we 
venture to point out the very great inconveniences which accrue 
from this vague manner of spelling. In England we have a 
curious hankering after the Latin termination us, which the 

‘rench are very ready to reject. This Latin habit has been a 
snare to us; for our neighbours, having determined to abandon 
their “ Céphisse” and “ Hercule,” have no alternative but to 
se with courage “ Kephissos” and “ Heracles.” It is much to 
be desired that the archeologists of Europe should decide upon a 
definite canon of archeological etymology. It must in some 
respects be arbitrary, of course ; but let it at least be consistent. 


LIFE OF SIR F. ROBERTS.* 


porarss flattering it may be to the amour of our ° 
distinguished men that there are always to be found writers 
of no mean ability eager to compile their biographies, we much 
doubt whether the personages so honoured would not, as a rule, 
much prefer to let their deeds speak for themselves. In the first 
place, it is next to impossible for a biographer of a living hero to 
avoid undue laudation of his subject, and so by implication to 
unduly disparage others. Again, there is no man, however remark- 
able, who can help the occasional thought that he may be capable 
of doing something excessively silly or unheroic before he dies; 
no general, however successful hitherto, and regarded as the most 
profound of strategists, who can forbear remembering that he 
may not impossibly make some big blunder and lose some big 
battle before he finally sheathes the sword. Memoirs, however, 
are the order of the day. “ The practice,” begins the author in 
his preface, “ of writing a memoir of a living public man scarcely 
stands in need of defence, since it has become of such constant 
practice. Within recent years the careers of Lord Beaconsfield 
and Mr. Gladstone, Lord Wolseley and Mr. Bright, have been 
given to the public during their lifetime.” It is amusing to find 
Lord Wolseley’s name mentioned by the author in defence of the 
ractice, seeing that the present volume is a “ Life of Sir F. 
berts,” by the author of a “ Memoir of Lord Wolseley.” But 
we are assured that the public demand for a Life of Sir F. Roberts 
is very considerable, the military achievements of the gallant 
officer being “ as a mountain open, palpable.” Hence the appear- 
ance of a .handsome volume of over four hundred pages of 
glorification. After perusing the preface, we turned at once 
to the end of these four hundred pages to see if we were 
right in our anticipation as to how the te Roberts daudamus 
would conclude. The finale is worthy of the binding, the type, 
and the length of the memoir :— 

In the his of Afghanistan—that highwa which the uering 
races in Central Asia cave descended on The fertile plains and rich cities 
of India, and which have formed the battle ground of some of the mightiest 
conquerors of antiquity, through which Semiramis and Alexander marched 
on their way to Hindostan, the former to be vanquished and the latter to 
triumph, which was traversed by Genghis Khan, Tamerlane, and Nadir, 
and ruled by Mahmoud and Ahmed Shah—in that historic country with 
its memories lost in the haze of antiquity, the name of Sir Frederick Roberts 
will be remembered as one who at Peiwar Kotul, Charasiab, and Candahar 
achieved some of the most striking successes recorded in history. 


After and re-reading this fine sentence, a saying of 
Napoleon’s occurred to our recollection. That transcendent 
general, “the greatest,” wrote Napier, “of whom history makes 
mention,” was listening one day to a marshal or a minister (we 
forget which) who was expatiating = what a figure the con- 
ueror of Rivoli and the Pyramids, arengo and Austerlitz, and 

riedland would make in history. “ Bah,” he interrupted, “ were 

I to die now, I should fill perhaps half a page in general 
* Major-General Sir Frederick 8. Roberts, Bart., V.C., G.C.B. CLE. 
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history.” Now everybody who knows anything of Sir Frederick 
Roberts knows that “4 is a man gifted with conspicuous 
common sense. We will therefore leave our author to ask him- 
self in some calm moment whether he can suppose his hero is 
gratified by the extravagance of his eulogies. As Mr. Low seems 
to be biographicaily inclined, he may take it into his head to write 
memoirs of Cesar or Hannibal, of Marlborough, Wellington, or 
Nelson, and what will he do for superlatives then ? 

Another point struck us in the preface. There were, in less 
than four four poetic quotations. It was easy to guess 
what mastliions and accordingly we find all the great poets 
Jaid under contribution. Homer and Shakspeare, Byron and 
Campbell, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Tennyson, with several minor 
luminaries, are found waiting upon Sir Frederick Roberts with 
Appropriate verse at every stage of his career. When, as a sub- 

tern, he came home on leave from India, “ Wordsworth’s lines 
-well expressed his feelings :— 

The cock that crows, the smoke that curls, that sound 
Of bells—those boys who in yon meadow ground 

In white-sleev’d shirts are playing—and the roar 

Of the waves, breaking on the chalky shore— 

All, all are English.” 


When next time he came home on leave the subaltern had become 
a major. Mr. Low cannot speak authoritatively as to the state of 
Major Roberts's feelings after promotion. He writes :— 
His feelings on treading again the soil of his native land were doubtless 
{the italics are ours] not inaptly expressed by the lines of Coleridge :— 
If aught on earth demands an unmixed feeling, 
*Tis surely this—after long years of exile, 
To step forth on firm land, and, gazing round us, 
To hail at once our country and our birthplace. 


After this we were quite disappointed when General, no longer 
Major, Roberts came home for the third time, not to find the 
mimes at the landing-place ready with the beautiful 
He like a lover, down through all his blood, 
Drew in the dewy, meadowy, morning breath 
Of England blown across her ghostly wall. 

Before taking leave of the poetry we must quote one line more 
which shows Mr. Low to be endowed with a certain grim humour. 
In one of the Mutiny battles a native was waving a flag when a 
shell burst near him and blew him all to smithereens. “So,” says 
our author, “‘in Homeric phraseology ‘ Everlasting slumber closed 
his eyes’”! 

It is now time, in justice to Mr. Low, to state that the narrative 
portion of his work is extremely well told; and he has evidently 
spared no pains to obtain the most detailed and accurate informa- 
tion on every point of which he treats. Were the book com- 
pressed into half the number of pages, it would be most interesting 
and readable throughout. In the frontispiece there is an excellent 
dJikeness of the General. 

Sir Frederick Roberts comes from a military stock and, like 
Lord Wolseley, he is an Irishman. His father was General Sir 
Abraham Roberts, a hero of the first Afyhan war, a “good soldier 
and true,” and one “whose zeal and activity were proverbial.” 
In 1873, at the age of ninety, he was decorated by the Queen with 
the Grand Cross of the Bath, but “within three weeks the aged 
soldier, who could speak of the brave days of old, of Wellesley and 
Lake, sank to his rest full of years and honours.” His younger 
son, the subject of this biography, was born in 1832, was 
educated partly at Clifton, partly at Eton, and later on at Addis- 
combe, from which military college he passed into the Bengal 
Artillery. It was his great wish to get to Bengal, because 
there was a better chance of seeing service than Madras or 
Bombay would have afforded. Lieutenant Roberts's activity 
and smartness very early procured him the “coveted jacket 
of the Horse Artillery ; and shortly after he received an appoint- 
ment in the Quartermaster-General’s Department, which he held, 
with brief intermission, until the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857. 
He took an active part in one of the most glorious of sieges—that 
of Delhi—where the besiegers were at times equally the besieged, 
and were outnumbered as three to one, so that the Jabour and 
fighting were harassing in the extreme. Before Delhi Roberts 
was wounded. The writer institutes a very mal @ propos compa- 
rison between the French operations against Tunis with thirt 
thousand men and the siege of Delhi bya single weak Englis 
division. The French would have been very foolish to act with a 
weak division when they could send an army corps, and we should 
certainly not have set about the siege in question with a division 
if it had been possible to have an army corps. After Delhi 
Roberts was appointed to Colonel Greathed’s movable column, 
which had for mission to expel the enemy from the Doab and 
reopen communication with Havelock in Cawnpore. He was in 
the fight at Bolundshbur, at Allyghur, and at the capture of Agra. 
Subsequently we find him as quartermaster-general of Sir Hope 
Grant's division in the march on Lucknow, and associated there 
with Wolseley at the storm of the 32nd mess-house. No sooner 
was Lucknow relieved than tidings came that General Windham, 
who had been ordered by Sir Colin Campbell to remain strictly on 
the defensive at Cawnpore, had ventured out, and been defeated. 
Roberts was with Sir Colin’s column which hurriedly marched to the 
rescue, and he took part in the battle of Cawnpore, the services he 
rendered being specially commended. Immediately afterwards he 
gained at Khodagunj the Victoria Cross; then, like Wellington, 
who, between his battles in Spain, used to ride to hounds, Roberts, 
with his chief, Sir Hope Grant, enjoyed a day's “ pig-sticking,” 


and then returned to fight at Meeangunj with renewed zest. 
Lucknow was shortly after once more in British possession ; and 
then Lieutenant Roberts, who had taken a distinguished part in 
the three principal episodes of the Mutiny—the Siege of Delhi, 
the Relief of Lucknow, and the Siege of Lucknow—broke down 
in health, handed over the charge of his department—curiously 
enough to Captain Garnet Wolseley—and was invalided home. 

In 1860 Roberts was gazetted a captain, and then for his 
services received a brevet-majority. Had he been lower down 
the list of subalterns he would not have obtained his brevet till 
the time came for his becoming a captain. It is difficult to have 

atience with the absurdity of a system which practically debarred 
ieutenants—some of them with grey hairs—from reaping the 
reward of their services until they should obtain a certain titular 
e by seniority. In 1863 Major Roberts was engaged in the 
mbeyla campaign, which, although fought only against hill 
tribes, was an exceedingly arduous piece of business, as may 
inferred from the fact that it took the British troops some two 
months to force nine miles of mountain defile. In 1865 Major 
Roberts was again invalided home, but returned to India in time 
to take part in the Abyssinian expedition. He was placed in 
charge of the Quartermaster-General’s department at Zoulla, the 
place of debarkation, and did not go to the front. Those who 
were in the same evil case with him may remember the inde- 
fatigable activity he displayed at that important base of opera- 
tions, situated in a burning desert where there was no glory to be 
won but the glory of doing one’s duty. At the same time it is not 
fair in our author to contrast the “ self-assertion ” of those officers 
who were fortunate enough to go to the front with the “ self- 
abnegation” of Roberts, who simply did his duty where he was 
sent. The officers who went to the front had arrived in Abyssinia 
before Roberts, and had borne a good deal of the burden and heat 
of day before he came on the scene. 

In 1871 Major, now Colonel, Roberts’s services were again 
brought into requisition on the occasion of a campaign against the 
Looshai tribes dwelling on the eastern frontier of Bengal. Lord 
Napier of Magdala, then Commander-in-Chief, placed the entire 
preparation of the expedition (of which Roberts was to be Quarter- 
master-General) in that officer's hands; “and the result was that 
nothing could be more complete and eflicient than the organization 
and equipment of the column.” The campaign was marked by 
little fighting; but, on the other hand, much skill and method 
were required in following up an enemy who perpetually 
“dodged” our troops in a country with trackless forests and 
mountainous regions never before surveyed. At the close of the 
business Colonel Roberts was made a C.B., and received the 
thanks of the Governor-General in Council. So great had been 
his services at various times in his career that we find his name 
mentioned no less than twenty-three times in despatches up to 
the end of the Looshai campaign. 

In the following year commenced the Afghan war, in which 
Colonel, now General, Roberts found himself for the first time in 
command of an army in the field. The events of the campaign 
are too well known to make it necessary to enlarge on the bril- 
liant part he played from first to last. As before, his first care 
was to provide himself with a force completely organized. 
“ Everything was prepared before a move in advance was made.” 
It was after this fashion that Sir Robert Napier acted in the 
Abyssinian war. No move was made till all was ready; but, 
when the move took place, there was no break till the business 
was done. The great merit attaching to General Roberts’s famous 
march from Cabul to Candahar was, before all, the perfection of 
the arrangements which preceded it. Praise of the most extra- 
vagant—we may say audacious—kind was lavished -— the per- 
formers of the teat when the news of success reached anxious 
people at home; but, as was pointed out at the time in these 
columns, greater marches had before then been executed, and 
under much greater difficulties. On the way to Candahar there 
was no enemy to fight, there were no guns to transport, flour and 
sheep were procurable all the way along, and the crops were in 
season for the cattle, so that forage was obtainable to any amount, 
This does not in the least detract from the credit due to Sir 
Donald Stewart and Sir Frederick Roberts for the conception of an 
operation which evoked plenty of criticism from knowing ones 
before it was carried out. And, as we said, the admirable arrange- 
ments for its execution deserved all the praise they received. 

On the great question which arose atter the war whether or 
not Candahar should be retained, Sir Frederick Roberts strongly 
argued for keeping it, and with him were Lord Napier of 
Magdala, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir Edward Hamley, and Sir 
Donald Stewart. For giving it up were, amongst others, Sir 
Henry Norman, Sir A. Alison, Lord Wolseley, Sir John Adye, 
and General Gordon (Chinese Gordon). 

The defects in our short-service system were pointed out in 1881 
by Sir F. Roberts, himself an ardent reformer, and regarded in 
India, as he says, “as almost a revolutionist”; but his strictures 
brought upon him the censure of many critics in newspapers. 
They considered that he was opposed to the system, whereas all 
he wanted was to get the most out of it. That his views were 
correct seems now to be acknowledged, since every defect he 
— out has been remedied, more or less, in the sense he 
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REEVES’S HUMAN MORPHOLOGY.* 


HERE are two distinct standpoints from which the study of 
anatomy gh ec physiological and the morpho- 

logical. In the physiological method the inquiry extends to the 
analysis and discrimination of the constituents or organs of the 
body, their material components, and the ultimate elements of 
which these are made up. In the morphological study the 
various branches of anatomy are called into play, so as to lay 
bare the visible construction and actual working of the bodily 
organs, and to elucidate the laws of their mutual relation and 
interaction, combining an exact knowl of the anatomical 
structure of man and other animals with the general philo- 
sophy of development and evolution. Though these two prim 
lines of biological inquiry inevitably run into or cross eac 
other at not a few points, yet in principle they are easily, and in 
practice of necessity, held distinct. For the objects of the physi- 
cian, practitioner, or operating surgeon, what is immediately needed 
is that exhaustive knowledge of the structure, the functions, 
and the workings of the body, limbs, and organs which is to be 
gained by anatomical dissection and study. Osteology and 
myology, as subordinate sections of anatomical inquiry, making 
the student familiar with the bones and muscles, enter into the 
general scheme of animal morphology. To supply the student with 
a comprehensive work of this kind was the design of Mr. H. A. 
Reeves in undertaking his treatise on Practical and Applied 
Anatomy, the preparation of which has taken him some years, 
being interrupted by the exigencies of private and hospital prac- 
tice, as well as by the necessity for repeated compression. The 
section which treats of the limbs and the perineum forms the 
first instalment of this valuable work, to which, as the writer 
justly claims, there is no precisely similar counterpart to be 
met with in any language. The amount of matter contained 
in it will be found as much as the first-year student can manage. 
The second volume, dealing with the thorax, abdomen, pelvis, 
and dissection of the back and spinal cord, will be read 
next year; to be shortly followed by the third, which will 
be occupied with the anatomy of the head and neck, the brain, 
the organs of special sense, and the structure of the foetus. 
After excising many interesting notes on what are known as 
anomalies, as well as unusual or fancy dissections, and considerably 
reducing the sections on the practical applications of his subject, 
each volume will run to no less than six or seven hundred pages. 
The illustrations in the volume before us amount to 564, clearly 
drawn and engraved. Many of the wood blocks have been borrowed 
from previous publications of standard value, both English and 
foreign; but a large number have been specially prepared for the 

sent work, many from the author's own drawings of dissections, 
Tooter evidence of his graphic skill, as well as of his mastery of 
the demonstrator’s province acquired by long years of official 
practice at many of the leading metropolitan hospitals and medical 
colleges. Illustrations and detailed descriptions of minute ana- 
tomy have been purposely omitted, it being beyond question that 
the proper place for learning histology is the microscopic labora- 
tory; yet, where the subject seemed to demand it, as much 
information has been given as could be verified by a good band 
lens. The book itself is mainly intended for use while the 
pupil is dissecting, and will be found a valuable guide in master- 
ing at first hand the details of anatomy. For lecturers, demon- 
.strators, and curators, the method followed, as well as the matter 
brought together with so much care and skill, will form a manual 
of unfailing service. 

A knowledge of the antecedents of the science he has chosen 
being of indisputable advantage to a student, Mr. Reeves pre- 
fixes to his work an historical sketch of the progress of anatomy, 
dividing it into three periods, from Hippocrates to Galen, from 
Galen to Vesalius, from Vesalius to the present time. In India 
the doctrine of metempsychosis precluded the dissection of ani- 
mals no less than that of men, and though in Egypt the process 
of embalming involved the removal of the internal _ and 
replacing them with resinous substances, the function fell to men 
of a degraded class, whose knowledge was in no wise to be digni- 
fied by the name of science. The prejudices of the Greeks con- 
cerning their dead restricted their physicians and philosophers to 
the study of the bodies of the lower animals; and though Hippo- 
rates, the father of medicine, possessed beyond doubt good 

neral notions of the skeleton and the general structure of the 

uman frame, it is far from likely, as Gruner has shown 
with much learning, that he ever dissected a human body ; 
nor had Aristotle in all probability that advantage, though 
he had ample materials for the extension of his zootomical know- 
ledge in the specimens of animals furnished him by his pupil, 
Alexander the Great, in the course of his expeditions in Asia. fie 
expressly states that the internal parts of man are unknown ; and, 
while deserving to rank as the founder of comparative anatomy, 
his errors as ee the brain, the heart, and the arteries prove 
him to have had but a superficial acquaintance with the anatomy 
of man, In the Alexandrian school, founded by Ptolemy Soter 
early in the third century B.c., human bodies were dissected by 
Herophilus, who even dissected living animals, being called by 
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Tertullian /anius (executioner). He traced, as we learn from Galen 
and others, the rym? artery and the chyle vessels of the ali- 
men canal, and gave his name to the straight venous sinus of 
the encephalon (Torcular Herophili), Erasistratus of Ceos, his 
og a no less learned in the anatomy of the brain and 
the heart. He distinguished the sigmoid and tricuspid valves, 
and the nerves of sensation and motion. From the time of these 
two physicians anatomy had no worthy 
Marinus, Rufus Ephesius, and Celsus, until 
science under Galen, whose knowledge of the skeleton, the 
muscles and nerves, and organs at large, though acquired ap- 
parently without dissection of human bodies, is full and accu- 
rate. How near Galen approached to the circulation of the blood 
is shown by what he says of the structure of the heart, of the 
semilunar and sigmoid valves of the aorta, and of the pulmonary 
artery. From his time to the reformation of anatomy in the six- 
teenth century under Vesalius, the science went through its dark 
period, broken only by the fitful light borrowed by the Arabian 
physicians from the Greeks, and by gleams from the scientific 
schools of Italy. Luigi Mendini de Luzzi (Mundinus or Mundinius), 
Professor at Bologna, whose treatise on anatomy, long current 
as a text-book, was first printed in 1478, publicly dissected two 
female subjects in the year 1315. To w off the yoke of 
Galen, and raise anatomy to the rank of a — science, was 
the work of Vesalius, or Wesele, of Brussels, who studied and 
lectured in Italy, followed by Eustachius, Fallopius, Varolius, 
and other men of primary rank, from whom the stream of scien- 
tific progress is traced through our own Harvey and his eminent 
contemporaries of the French school down to living workers in 
the development of anatomical knowledge. 

His aim being rather historical than critical or controversial, Mr. 
Reeves could not within his limited space enter into the compara- 
tive merits or claims of the great contributors to this advance 
in physiological theory and practice. But his exhaustive list of 
names, supplemented by the copious Bibliography, in which the 
student has at hand a reference to every work of consequence 
both as regards the history and the practice of anatomy, will form 
a suflicient guide to the whole literature of the subject. A 
highly useful chapter on Anatomical Technics gives valuable in- 
troductory rules for preparing and conducting dissections, with 
prescriptions for injecting fluids; hydrotomy, or relieving of the 
vessels of blood by washing; em ing, and various modes 
of preserving parts or organs of the body. The newest con- 
tribution to this section of anatomical practice is the i 
method, first brought into use by Edward Weber in 1836, 
and only within the last two years extensively practised in the 
Royal College of Surgeons in England. When subjected for some 
seventy-two hours to a temperature of from —15° to —18° Cent. 
(zero F.), the bodily tissues become frozen to a metallic degree of 
hardness. Minute rules are given by our author for conducting 
the process, as well as for carrying out the several sections of the 
body, which are effected by means of a fine-toothed broad saw. 
When thoroughly frozen the subject should cut like a log of wood, 
giving off sawdust during the process. No difference should be felt 
in to hardness, whether muscular tissue or bone is being di- 
vided. After separation and washing the sections are immersed in 
methylated spirits and water in preparation for study. The leading 
incisions are indicated in fig. 25, after which the student is led on to 
the special anatomy of each section of the bod in detail. The first 
part of Mr. Reeves's description is taken up with the dissection of 
the upper limb, beginning with the thoracic wall and axilla, and 
naling to the pectoral and mammary regions, the trunk, and 
arm. The diagrams which accompany almost every page, and 
which are indispensable for following the lessons of the demon- 
strator, are hardly to be surpassed for truth and clearness of 
drawing. The courses of the muscles, nerves, blood-vessels, and 
lymphatics are indicated not merely with anatomical precision, but 


with artistic feeling. In particular we would point to the dissection ‘ 


of the ieft axillary vein and branches (fig. 46), and of the right 
brachial plexus (tig. 48), as examples of delicate draughtsman- 
ship combined with minute fidelity to truth. This part of the 
book closes with a useful summary of important facts connected 
with the bones of the shoulder-girdle, the carpal and metacarpal 
bones and phalanges, and the muscles of the same region, their 
origin and insertion, and their muscular and nervous supply. 

In the second part the anatomy of the lower limb is demon- 
strated with the same fulness and accuracy of detail, followed by 
a chapter on the homologies of the limbs, the student being 
enabled thereby to understand the homologous parts of the 
respective thoracic and abdominal or pelvic members, and at the 
same time to compare and contrast them. The description is made 
clearer by tables of the homologous bones, muscles, ligaments, 
blood-vessels, lymphatics, and nerves, based chiefly upon the labours 
of Professor Gegenbaur, yet owing not a little to those of Huxley, 
Flower, Rolleston, and many a fellow-worker of distinction in 
France and America. The book closes with the dissection of the 
perineum, and the presentation of sundry vascular anomalies and 
arterial variations which are of importance to the anatomical 
student. We look forward to the appearance of the ini 
volumes of Mr. Reeves’s work as likely to enrich the literature 
of the profession with a manual of anatomy without a rival of its 
kind. 
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PRETTY MISS NEVILLE.* 


B* far the worst part of Pretty Miss Neville is the name, which 
strikes us as sounding mawkishly sentimental. That, how- 
‘ever, is chiefly the concern of the author, since the story in reality 
is admirable of its kind. We cannot confidently say whether 
“B. M. Oroker” may be a lady or a gentleman, and in intimating 
as much we pay him—we shall assume the male sex for conveni- 
enve—a very high compliment. That the author is a lady we are 
nevertheless inclined to believe, for the novel is thoroughly 
- feminine in the delicate touches that lighten the flirtations, and in 
the details of costumes with their colours, which are apparently 
‘by an expert. At the same time, when field sports have to 
be dealt with, the author appears to be equally at home. And 
although he relates the autobiography of a fashionable young 
lady, the story embraces a considerable range of incident; and 
“we are almost constrained to address him with the stock 
‘sentence of flattering criticism, and pronounce that there is not 
a dull in his volumes from the beginning to the end. 
The scene shifts from Ireland to India; and the Irish scenes are 
even better than the Indian, which is saying a very great deal. 
‘Miss Neville, who subsequently changes her name through an act 
‘of adoption, is in reality Nora O'Neill. She is the grand- 
daughter of an Irish gentleman of the old school, who is as austere 
in manners as he is generously hospitable. Nevertheless, as we 
need hardly say, the girl is left very much to her own devices, 
although she is tyrannized over by an English governess. Nora 
‘has a couple af playfellows in the children of the Protestant 
‘Rector, and one of them, Master Rody French, is one of the most 
delightful characters in the volumes. He overflows with drollery 
as with buoyant animal spirits; he is frank of speech almost to 
-brutal rudeness ; nor have these qualities been materially modified 
when we meet with him in after-life as a full-blown young officer. 
The trio of little demons play all manuerof practical jokes,and make 
life a burden to every one about them except to Nora's grandfather, 
who keeps them in awe. One of the chief victims of this diablerie 
is a certain Maurice Beresford, their senior by some half-dozen of 
years, who is nephew to old Mr. O'Neill, and heir to his estate of 
allow. But although Maurice has become their enemy, as he irri- 

| tates them by standing upon his superior age and dignity, they 
cannot help admiring and respecting him. In Nora's eyes, especially, 
he has changed to a hero, since she saw him save a pretty peasant 
a a extraordinary courage and presence of mind. Tomboy as 
iss Nora is, she would have been willing enough to assent to the 
solemn arrangement in which her grandfather induces Maurice to 
promise to make her his wife when the child of twelve shall have 
grown to marriageable years. But her pride is up in arms at once 
when she sees her handsome cousin shrink from giving the pledge, 
to which family circumstances have constrained him. The 
“plighted pair are drifted apart, and the real interest of the story 

in 


8. 
Her grandfather dead and her home made desolate, Nora dis- 
ap in a cloud from the Irish shores, to shine out as a constel- 
lation on the Indian horizon. She has been adopted by a rich old 
‘aunt and uncle, on condition of changing her name for theirs. 
And those who knew Nora O'Neill in the “ould days” in Ireland 
“would hardly have recognized her in the pretty Miss Neville, the 
acknowledged belle of a great Indian station. The ineidents and 
companions of her voyage out are described very humorously ; and 
it was then that her eyes were opened to a conviction of her per- 
sonal charms. Running loose among the Irish bogs and among 
‘people who were either indifferent or jealous, throwing her country 
-clothes upon her lanky person anyhow, it had never occurred to her 
-that she was anything but very ugly. Indeed that fact had been 
borne in upon her daily by her very outspoken comrade and play- 
‘mate, Rody French; and moreover, as one of the personages of 
the story remarks, with her it was very much a case of Hans 
Andersen’s Ugly Duckling. The ungainly fledgling has grown 
into a swan, and a swan instinct with all the poetry of car- 
“riage and motion. Once her eyes have been opened Nora is 
quick enough in laying the lesson to heart; but her blushes 
‘and hesitations are very prettily hit off as doubts gradually 
give way to assured certainty. And it is no fault of the 
‘friends she finds on board ship if she is not made practically 
wise in other matters. Oriental ladies of experience assume 
“that the Irish beauty is being shipped for bidders in the 
Indian market, and give her an idea of the price her charms 
should command. Fortunately for her perhaps, she has a warning 
‘to deter her from being mercenary in the shape of an episode that 
‘enlivens the passage. A pretty and penniless girl who is being 
rted to become the spouse of a wealthy coffee-planter with a 
hideous name and more hideous person, finding her resolution fail 
her at the last moment, consoles herself with an admirer she has 
met on the steamer; though ibly the lesson lost something 
‘of its value from the exceedingly practical way in which the 
‘faithless maiden regarded the situation. She believed that her 
‘disappointed lover might be comforted if he were to arrange for 
-the export of one of her younger sisters; the dresses in the 
‘trousseau would very nearly fit, and the colours would be be- 
‘eoming to the sister's complexion. 
The finale of the story, so far as there is any plot in it, may be 
not very dimly foreseen. The brilliant Miss Neville makes the ac- 
quaintance of the cousin who had been betrothed to her by an 
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arrangement she had so entirely ignored as to have engaged her- 
self to somebody else. The impression they make on each other 
is so obviously mutual that it is clear, had there been no. obstacles 
in the way, the family compact would at once have been revived. 
As it is, the novel is judiciously os by very natural 
misunderstandings and jealousies. We assist at Beresford’s 
successes in “the pigskin” and the jungles, and at the 
triumphs of the sparkling Miss Neville in ball-rooms and at 
picnics. And the pictures of Indian life and society are equally 
vivid and truthful. Nothing can be better, though there is no 
touch of the e of information, than the sketches of Indian . 
travel and Indian scenery, of garrison gaieties, of station scandal 
and malice, of existence in bungalows in the plains and in shad 
villas in the mountains. We seem to feel the heat and to revolt 
against the flies ; to suffer from the monotony of routine in the 
same b/asé local society; and to be proportionately relieved when 
we pack up our belongings and shift with other fashionable 
nomads to the Ootacamund Hills. There the old instincts of the 
boyish Nora O'Neill are brought out extremely well in the 
admired of all admirers, who is restrained by the conventionalities, 
till her impulsive nature breaks away from them in excitement. 
She is the same Nora who had led the chase over banks and 
ditches with the Irish pack, when the malice of a rival has 
mounted her on a vicious buck-jumper for a great meet with the 
Indian hounds. She is the same Nora who used to speak her 
mind so freely to Master Rody, when she is “cornered” by the 
very eligible parti to whom she had too precipitately engaged her- 
self, but who has happily given her excellent reason to send him 
summarily to the rightabout. And, above all, she is the same 
emotional and warm-hearted girl when the false announcement of 
the death of the cousin whom she loves compels her to betray the 
secret of her heart in a fainting-fit. The flirtations, we said, 
were prettily managed, and the best of them is that in which all 
misunderstandings with her cousin are cleared away when the 
have found a sequestered retreat in a flowery boudoir in a ball- 
room—the best of them because it is not only graceful and 
natural, but because it brings out in effective relief the natures of 
the couple who are concerned. Nora's spirit of independence is 
not to be controlled, but it becomes humble and submissive 
enough under the softening influences of a happiness she had long 
sadly despaired of; while Beresford, who falls metaphorically at 
his fair cousin’s feet, nevertheless preserves the chivalrous airs of 
ascendency that have done so much to attract her, even down to 
exacting the kiss which she is coyishly inclined to refuse him, 
And by way of frolic to lighten the thickening atmosphere of 
sentiment, Master Rody French turns 2 very appropriately in the 
shape of a lieutenant in H.M. Rifles. When he arrives at the hill 
station on a visit to Nora’s uncle, the first meeting between him 
and his old uaintance is characteristic. Seeing him arrive 
seated on the box of the mail-cart, regardless of his fellow- 
travellers as of the groups of the fashionable bystanders, the 
beauty plunges at her friend with cries of delight, waving her 
arms and umbrella in the air. As he remarks afterwards, in 
answer to an observation of his, when he might well have been 
forced into compliments in comparing the changes that years 
have wrought in the one or the other, “‘ You are not 
a bit altered, Rody,’ I exclaimed, after I had gazed at 
him critically, ‘only you're much taller and more manly. I 
would have known you anywhere.’ ‘I can’t sayI return the 
compliment,’ he replied, coolly ; ‘I would never have recognized 
you—only when I saw a girl brandishing her arms about, and 
shouting like an escaped lunatic, I knew it could be no one else.’” 
It shows how cleverly the interest of Nora’s love affair with her 
cousin has been sustained that even Rody, fathoming her feelings, 
and fearing she is provoking a miserable disappointment for 
herself, feels bound solemnly to warn her against her love 
for Beresford, with many most unusual apologies. His disin- 
terested satisfaction is proportionate when he perceives to his 
astonishment that all is right ; and it vents itself in placing him- 
self cordially at Maurice Beresford’s disposal for the eventful 
ropes A “Tl see you through it, old man; I'll walk you up 
the p ; I'll be your best man with pleasure ;” when Maurice, 
with a lively recollection of the old times which have just been 
brought so pleasantly back to his memory, promptly declines with 
very conceivable distrust. ‘‘ Indeed you won't; goodness knows 
what practical joke might occur to your lively imagination.” 
And so the novel ends as it begins, with a liveliness for which 
we feel personally grateful to the author. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


ORE than half our list of American books for the present 
month consists of biographies of very exceptional in- 
terest, and for the most part possessing the merit of reason- 
able brevity. The first work we have to mention, however (1), 
first in right of size, but hardly of interest, is among the most 
ponderous and unreadable of the ordinary class of memoirs. For 
this, however, the editress is not perhaps to be held responsible, 
having in her hands the journals and autobiography of her 
father, memoirs evidently intended to be given to the public 


as they stand. Mr. Thurlow Weed was, after all, but one 
1) Autobi of Thurlow Weed. Edited by his Daughter, 
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of a hundred contem ies and countrymen of at least equal 
eminence ; and, if all their Saguntine oe to be written on 
the same scale, the mastery of that one branch of historical 
knowledge alone, limited as it is, would occupy the entire 
leisure of an ordinary American life. The first half of this 
volume, though it contains here and there, as the biography 
of an intellectual and active man, deeply engaged in political 
intrigue and party agitation, must necessarily do, many amusing 
and some instructive passages, is, on the whole, intoler- 
ably tedious. Told in a score of pages, Mr. Weed’s' earlier ex- 
periences, his school life, his early struggles, the first stages of his 
political career, would have been readable enough ; extending over 
more than ten times that space, the details become unutterably 
wearisome. A very successful journalist, a “ machine” politician, 
to use the American phrase, almost unrivalled in skill, and latterly 
without an equal in his historical knowledge of the political in- 
trigues of fifty years, he belonged after all to an order whose 
successes are interesting chiefly as records of ingenuity, patience, 
tact; amusing as showing how these qualities cun be used in 
the service of a political faction, but inspiring neither sympathy 
nor admiration for the man himself. Brought as he was into 
more or less intimate connexion as friend or foe with all the 
foremost American statesmen of his time, Mr. Weed’s comments, 
criticisms, and anecdotes of his contem ies were well worth 
preservation; but these of necessity belong chiefly to the latter 
part of his career. The beginning of his active political life, 
the foundation of his influence, was the he played in the anti- 
Masonic agitation, the most disreputable and artiticial of all the 
many attempts to create, without a clear principle or a definite 
purpose, a party which might divide with the Democrats the spoils 
of power and patronage. Mr. Weed was perhaps the ablest, certainly 
the most serviceable, of those political engineers and wire-pullers 
whose services and whose reputation Republicanism inherited ; but 
he never seems to have shaken off or risen above the traditions in 
which he had been trained—traditions of intrigue, of artificial 
agitation, of popular platforms rather than serious principles, of 
personal ambition rather than of public utility. It was this want of 
real earnestness, of personal loyalty, of great public aims, that pre- 
vented the veteran politician from ever attaining the higher rank of 
statesman and party leader. He was, to use a defective but very 
illustrative English analogy, a consummate Whip, but he never 
rose above that rank or function, except indeed when for a short 
time employed in the not very dignified but perhaps very useful 
position of unauthorized diplomatic agent of the State Depart- 
ment to deal with the pro-Northern politicians of England and 
France during the earlier months of the Civil War. Chance gave 
to that mission a special importance. Mr. Weed happened to 
reach England simultaneously with the news of the outrage on 
the 7rent, and was free to make representations from which Mr. 
Adams, a man of at least equal ability and of far higher character, 
was precluded by official me mere and the absence of official 
instructions. The few pages devoted to this mission are, to English 
readers, by far the most interesting = of the volume, probably 
the only part which the ordinary English reader will care to study. 
The testimony they bear to the personal influence of the Queen 
and the Prince Consort was not needed, but may a to remind 
some British admirers of Mr. Weed’s party at once of the reality 
and the value of constitutional royalty. 

Messrs. Houghton’s series of political biographies are of far 
higher interest and value, The American statesmen (2) whose 
memoirs are now before us were among:the foremost men of an 
age when statesmanship still flourished in the United States, when 
the fortunes of the Union were entrusted to men of high personal 
character, and for the most part belonging to the class in which 
the aristocracies of Europe recognize personal as well as political 
equals, With the exception of Andrew Jackson, every name on 
our present list is that of one in whom our own contemporary 
Ministers and orators would have acknowl a fitting associate, a 
worthy rival or antagonist. Alexander Hamilton was emphatically 
an English gentleman; it was the accident of his position and 
fortune, the chance of a political bias which, considering his 
youth, could be little more than chance, that ranked him among 
the heroes of the Revolutionary War and the chiefs of the 
Federalist party rather than among the followers of Pitt or Fox. 
It was not his fortune to attain high distinction as a soldier, 
but among the younger band of devoted followers and assistants 
by whom Washington was surrounded few rendered to their chief 
more practical service in the most difficult departments of military 
administration than the young enthusiast who afterwards became 
as Secretary of the Treasury the leading spirit of the first Presi- 
dential administration, the foremost chief of the Federalist party, 
and the leading spirit of the Convention by which the present 
Federal Constitution was drawn up. That Constitution bears the 
stamp of Hamilton’s rather than of any other mind; and, though 
he failed to give it the impress he himself would have preferred, 
though it emerged from the debates of the Convention much less 
national and much more Federal, much more 7 eye and less 
Parliamentary or Monarchical, than he would fain have made it, 
yet, in so far as it has proved capable of consolidating the nation 
and furnishing a basis for the growth of a government adequate 


(2) American Statesmen :—Alexander Hamilton, by Henry Cabot 
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to the needs of a gigantic Empire, its efficiency is due to his ini- 
tiative. But for him it certainly would not have contained those 
provisions which, under the fostering hand of a Supreme Court, 
created by and composed of Federalists, developed one by one the 
very powers which the skill of Jefferson, Henry, and Randolph 
discerned and dreaded from the first. It was quite as distinctive 
national as in the existing temper of the American people it co 
— have been made. As it was, more than one leading State 
ong hesitated to adopt it; and probably nothing but the influence 
of Washington would have won for it the qualified assent which 
Virginia herself was at last persuaded to give. As Secretary of 
the Treasury under Washington, Hamilton retrieved the credit of 
his country, fallen to the lowest depth of bankruptcy and disgrace 
during the anarchy which followed the Revolutionary War, and 
laid a firm foundation for that system of national finance which 
for the first sixty years of the present century sufficed for all the 
needs of the Government, and more than once overfilled its ex- 
= The melancholy fate of so great a public servant, the 
duel into which he was forced and in which he fell, compelled by 
the tone of public opinion and the political position of his antago- 
nist to meet an adventurer like Burr, moved the indignation and 
pity of all his coun en, and brought a just but ruinous load of 
unpopularity upon the man who had deliberately used the code of 
honour for the purpose of political assassination. The death 
of Hamilton gave a heavy blow to his political cause. The 
Federalist party could ill afford such a loss; it had there- 
after no statesman capable of holding his own on equal terms 
with Jefferson. The elder and the younger Adams, both men of 
stern integrity and high political principle, both failed to win the 
warm personal adhesion of influential supporters, without which 
mere popularity fails to secure a strong and permanent political 
ition. Neither of them contrived to retain even general popu- 
arity outside of New England; and the one succumbed to 
Jefferson even more completely than the other to the popu- 
larity of General Jackson. From the election of Jefferson to the 
Presidency dates the downfall of Federalism, the establishment of 
those Democratic and States’ Rights principles which thereafter 
maintained their ascendency, which were scarcely challenged, even 
by the og ag least approved them, down to the outbreak of 
e Civil Wear. The anti-Federal, then called the Republican 
party, had enforced several critical amendments to the Constitution 
as the condition of its acceptance by the States under their influ- 
ence. They had taken care that it contained no denial or surrender 
of State sovereignty ; and that prior to its adoption the States were 
distinctly sovereign and independent, as they had been severally 
acknowledged by Great Britain, Hamilton himself would not have 
ventured to deny. Monroe, the last President of the old sch 
was also the weakest. He, like Madison and Jefferson, belon 
to that Virginian aristocracy of which Washington himself was 
perhaps the finest type, as he was the favourite hero; but to that 
political section of which Jefferson and H were the foremost 
spokesmen, and whose views, until their doctrines and her freedom 
were overthrown by the sword, Virginia constantly and persistently 
upheld. Unlike his successor, John Quincy Adams, who, after 
descending from the Presidential chair entered Congress and main- 
tained a foremost position in the ranks of his during the rest 
of his life, Monroe adhered to the more dignified, or at least the 
more monarchical, tradition of the elder Presidents ; and after the 
completion of his second term withdrew entirely from politics, hold- 
ing that the occupant of the chief magistracy could not fitly parti- 
cipate in party contests, or fill a lower office after his retirement 
from the Fighoet, The confused state of parties and politics was 
strikingly exhibited on his retirement. The Federalists were 
practically extinct, many of their leaders were still before the 
public, more than one of them occupied a seat on the bench of 
the Supreme Court, then a much more permanent and more observed 
part of the political machine than since the sword has solved 
in a new sense the issues which, in one form or another, were 
constantly brought before it. But as a fr they were not 
merely defeated, but hopelessly routed and disorgani The 
contest between the younger Adams and General Jackson, the so- 
called hero of New Orleans, and the successful co’ in 
critical Indian wars, was personal rather than political. At the 
next election Adams, like his father, was refused a second term 
Andrew Jackson was elected President, and John C. Calhoun of 
South Carolina Vice-President. General Jackson displayed as 
chief of the Executive the qualities he had shown as a soldier; 
and his —e to the Bank of the United States was the 
battle-ground, directly or indirectly, of the next eight years. 
The Protectionist tariff, taxing the agricultural South for the 
exclusive benefit of Northern manufactures, gave rise for the 
first time to that great issue which was put to the appeal of the 
sword in 1861. South Carolina declared what most Southern 
statesmen held, that such a system of taxation was unconstitu- 
tional in purpose and spirit, if not in form, and under the 
guidance ot Calhoun threatened nullification—#.e. passed laws for- 
bidding the enforcement of the tariff within her ports and frontiers. 
General Jackson seems to have regarded this defiance of Federal 
authority as a personal affront, and made himself ineffably ridiculous 
by threatening to hang Calhoun, then representing South Carolina 
in the Senate. The full effect of Jackson’s influence was not at 
once perceptible. The three great statesmen who had entered 
ublic life under his predecessors—Clay of Kentucky, Webster of 
usetts, and Calhoun—the foremost men, the chief speakers 
and guides of the Senate and the House of Representatives during 
that generation, preserved the spirit and character of a better age, 
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and did much to maintain the dignity of Congress and to prevent 
parties from degenerating into purely personal factions. In the great 
compromise for which Webster was 30 bitterly reproached, his object 
and his position were at once disinterested and strictly constitu- 
tional. He saw that, whatever might be said for Abolition from a 
moral standpoint, the Northern agitation against slavery was in- 
compatible alike with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, prac- 
tically, as well as in principle, fatal to the Union; and,as a 
practical statesman and patriot, he held by the Constitution and 
preferred the maintenance of the Union to any sectional or 
sectarian object. Calhoun, his great rival, saw, as his biographer 
insists, much more clearly than any of his contemporaries the true 
aspect and ultimate issue of the “irrepressible conflict.” He saw 
that the North was constantly gaining population, wealth, and 
power; and that a time must come when, if the Abolitionist 
agitation continued to spread, that power would be used in direct 
hostility to Southern institutions; that its repression, or the 
establishment of pr constitutional restraints, not to be 
overridden even an amendment sanctioned by three-fourths 
of the States could protect the rights of the South from in- 
vasion; that, in a word, the Abolitionist agitation was in- 


compatible with the maintenance of the Union—for of the | 


maintenance of the Union by civil war neither he nor any 
statesman of his age ventured to dream. To him, as to his 
two great contemporaries, the maintenance of the Union was 
the capital question, the one object of which they never lost 
sight, to which Webster, as the champion of Northern interests, 
Clay, as the advocate of successive compromises, were not less true 
than Calhoun, for whom the defence of Southern interests and 
institutions was an object paramount even to the preservation of 
the Union ; but paramount mainly because, as he clearly saw, the 
South could neitner abolish slavery nor submit without irretriev- 
able loss of character and credit to have Abolition forced upon her 
by Northern votes. Calhoun’s character comes out clear, stainless, 
and consistent, his career more thoroughly statesmanlike and 
honourable, bis insight more direct, his course more straight- 
forward than that of any other American politician of his time. 

The two volumes of the literary series (3) present a striking 
contrast in subject and interest. The one describes the life and 
literary career of the best known and most popular of American 
writers, the novelist whose romances of Indian life, of pioneer 
adventure, and of the Revolutionary War are almost greater 
fevourites with the youth of England and America than the in- 
imitable novels of Sir Walter Scott; the other gives at almost 
equal length something more than a sketch, which after all would 
have been amply sufficient, of the biography of a student, preacher, 
and writer scarcely known even by name to English readers, 
whose connexion with the experiment of Brook Farm, interesting 
as that experiment and the story of its authors was to the last 
generation, failed to preserve his memory outside of a mere sect or 
clique even in his own country; failed even to bring him an 
ephemeral European reputation. As Socialist and critic, as preacher 
and man of letters, Senay Ripley's life and experiences were 
peculiar and by no means uninteresting; but there was little or 
nothing either in his failure as a reformer or his achievements as an 
author to entitle him to a front place in a series like the present. 

Mr. Moody's Land and Labor (4) is worth, not perhaps a careful 
perusal, but a cursory notice from those who are interested or 
alarmed + be anti-economic speculations and fallacies of the age. 
It would be difficult to find so many popular blunders, so many 
semi-Socialist crudities, so many proposals outraging equity and 
good faith put forward in such pertect sincerity, in any volume 
of equal size. That American legislation should be directed to 
break up by processes of confiscatory taxation all estates that even 
Englishmen would call large—why not every farm of more than 
a hundred and sixty acres, prescribed as the limit of a “ home- 
stead ” P—and this without regard to constitutional limits and the 
powers of Congress, constitutional prohibitions against laws in- 
validating contracts; that wages should be regulated by the 
requirements of “civilized” life,and not by the market value of 
labour; that cheapness of commodities is in itself an evil; that 
the War was a great economic benefit to the Union, not through 
the abolition of slavery, but through the enormous expenditure 
and the high wages it produced; that the destruction of 
a thousand millions of capital was the greatest of social and 
economic blessings; that the vast exports of American produce 
are a sheer loss to America ; that consumption and not production, 
outlay and not saving, is the source of wealth and prosperity, are 
but a few of Mr. Moody’s heresies, 

Mr. Munger’s volume of good advice (5) is addressed to young 
men on the threshold of life, and contains as many trite truisms, 
as much sound sense, as many proverbial fallacies, as many prac- 
tical and impracticable counsels as most works of its class—a class 
of which America has of late been somewhat prolific. Mr. Thwing’s 
little volume on the reading of books (6) has about the same 


(3) American Men of Letters—James Fenimore Cooper. By Thomas R. 
Lounsbury. George Ripley. By Octavius Brooks Frothingham. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 

(4) Land and Labor in the United States. By Wm. Godwin Moody, 
a uthor of “Our Labor Difficulties” &c. New York: Charles Scribner's 

ns. 

(5) On the Threshold. By Theodore T. Munger. Boston: Houghi 
Mifflin, & Co. London: Tribuer & Co. a 

(6) The Reading % Books: its Pleasures, Profits, and Perils. By 
Charles F. Thwing. : Lee & Shepard. New York: C. T. Dilling- 
bam. London: Trabner & Co. 


practical value. Its counsels are about as likely to be followed by 
readers as are those of Mr, Munger seriously to influence the 
minds of men about to enter trade or professions; but his lists 
of readable books in several de ents of study may be a con- 
venience, if not a material service, to those readers, it such there 
be, whose literary appetite is guided by no taste or knowledge of 
their own. 

Of technical works, Mr. Soule’s Reference Manual for lawyers (7), 
containing a list of codes, case-books, and other works, foreign and 
domestic, likely to be useful to the American law student, is per- 
haps the least uninteresting to the extra-professional public. 

r. Du Bois’s quarto treatise upon mechanical strains (8), and 
Professor Nichols’s treatise upon Water Supply (9) will tind few 
readers but those practically concerned with their subjects. 

Mr. Smith’s History of Paper (10), though not altogether judi- 
cious, either in its selection of facts worth recording or in its much 
longer list of omissions, may perhaps interest or amuse the leisure 
of some chance readers not immediately concerned in the paper 
manufacture. 

Dr. Hurst's Bibliotheca Theologica (11) will doubtless be of 
practical service to students. Its defect—and in these days it is 
a serious one—lies in the exclusion of all but English or trans- 
lated works in a department in which national distinctions are of 
even less than ordinary significance, and of which a student con- 
fined to the resources of his own language must remain but half 
informed. 

Mr. Harrison’s French Syntax (12), though intended only for 
schools and colleges, is exceedingly full and elaborate, aspiring, not 
perhaps unworthily, to rank with the Latin and Greek grammars 
which in the last thirty years have, with so much advantage to 
scholarship, completely superseded the brief, scanty, easily-com- 
prehended text-books of our youth, 

Miss Dahlgren’s Washington Winter (13) is a species of political 
novel, or rather, perhaps, a series of political and social sketches, 
suggested, it would seem, by the wide popularity of “ Democracy,” 
and following much the same general lines. 


(7) The Lawyer's Reference Manual of Law Books and Citations. By 
Charles C. Soule. Boston: Soule & Bugbee. London: Triibner & Co. 

(8) The Strains in Framed Structures. By A. Jay du Bois, C.E., Ph.D. 
New York: Wiley & Sons. London: Triibner & Co. 

(9) Water Supply: considered mainly from a Chemical and Sanitary 
Standpoint. By William Ripley Nichols. New York: Wiley & Sons. 
London: Triibner & Co. 

(10) A History of Paper. Holyoke, Mass., U.S.A.: Bryan & Co, 

(11) Bibliotheca Theologica : a Select and Classified Bibliography of Theo- 

y and General Religious Literature. By John F. Hurst, LL.D. New 
York Charles Scribner's Sons. 

(12) French Syntax: a Critical Study of the French Language. By 
os A. Harrison. Philadelphia: Potter & Co. London: Triibner 


(13) A Washington Winter. By Madeline Vinton Dahlgren. Boston: 
Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
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Egerton Hubbard. Esq. ilkinson, Esq. 


OTICE—The usual Fifteen Doge PREMIUMS falling 
due at Michaelmas will expire on October 
FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
ped ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 
s are granted on security of ro ee in a with Policies of Assurance. 

A large participa‘ in Profits, of the invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, liabilities of Partnership. 

All real improvements in modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources 
have tested by the me yt he of more than a —— anda Half. 


are open 


The Corporation to consider 
Royal Exchange, London. E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


ACCIDENTS! 64 CORNHILL. No is safe from 
Accidents! Wise men Insure against their cost! Acciden Land or Water Insured 
by the RAILWAY PASSEN: ASSURANCE COMPANY. Subscribed 
tal, £1,000,000. Paid-up Capital — oderate Premiums. us 
glowed to Insurers after five years. gi gence bee been paid as compe —8 Grand 
Buildings, Charing the Head Office, 64 Cornhill, London. 


Cross, or at 
W. J. VIAN, Sec. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. .—BEDFORD HOTEL. w——Facing Sea, 
and West Pier. Central and quiet. tablished. Complete or, 


Spacious Coffee-rooms and large and for Gentlemen. a-W. 
Sorvice in the Hotel. Communications and inquiries will receive prompt attention from 
BENJAMIN BULL, Manager. 


TTOTLAND BAY, Isle of Wight (near. near Alum Bay).—TOTLAND 


BAY HOTEL. Magnificen sea views b Billiard- 
room and tennis lawn. Bracing = "Excellent promenade best bathing 
in the Island. Good anchorage for yachts.—Apply to the AGER. 


[LFRACOMBE, — —The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 


beautiful coast and inland scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season. 250 rooms. 
tables.— Address the MANAGER. 


Table-d'hote Six to Eight o'clock, at separate 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Mind you put Apollinaris in the Champagne.” 
Punch, June 10, 1882. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR (HIGHEST AWARD), 
AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1883. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


“A most delicious and valuable article.” 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


DDART, 
Feat Analyet, Bristol. 
SEVENTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


COCOA. 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is the best 
TOOTH POWDER, 
and contains no acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 


BOOKS, &c. 


UDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE, 
of all New Books of more than average interest are added 
Ss 
ey ubscription, per apnum, com- 


Li Limi: 30 to “x Oxford Street, 


HE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Limited.—NOTICE 
is hereby given that the RATE of Ly! ny 22 allowed at the Head Office and 
Branches of this ale on De yo to Seven days’ notice of withdrawal, is this day 
reduced to TWO PER CEN annum. wat, 
. F, NARRA » General Manager, 
8 Mansion 
5 Princes Street, ion House, 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural A erient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 


“Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 


“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 


The name of the “‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures genuineness. 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s. 6d. & 2s. per bottle. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 
or printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s. 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, BANBURY. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY are required,for which 6d. be given, viz.: 
1, ond (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


~~ SATURDAY REVIEW will be forwarded by 
4 

orthumberland Street, Strand, London, the following 
£1 12s. 6d. to In 

inti. Straits Settlements, Java, Philippine 

£1 10s. 6d. to all other British Colonies and Possessions gy m4 the world, 

to all Euro; countries, the Argentine Oe Tank, , Central American 

Uruguay, Chili, Peru, Egypt, Tunis, Morocco, Persia, 


£1 15s. to Bolivia, Hawaiian Islands, and Madagascar. 
NEWSPAPER PRIOR LIST. —STEBL & _JONES will be 


to send their Price free on ap- 
of SATURDAE 2d. per annum (ia 


London : STEEL & JoNEs, 4 Spring Gardens,S. W. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
([HICKER THAN WATER. By James Pare, J Author of 
“ Lost Sir Massingberd ” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 21s, 
“ A realistic novel of the best kind.”—Morning Post. 


Copyright Edition. 


| the CARQUINEZ WOODS. By Brer Harte, Author of 
Crown 8vo. price 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. 


UT CAESAR AUT NIHIL. By the 
novel treats Nihilism—its 
Loyemans & Co. 
ready, 8vo. price 
(GROUNDWORK of of ECONOMICS, “By C. S. Drvas. 
London, Lonamans and 
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The Review. 


[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 
és BILLS by the loth above Periodical must be forwarded to 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle “Street. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XII. _OCTOBER. 

CONTENTS 

THICKER THAN WATER. By James Payy. Chapters XLIX.—LIV. 

quae AS AN INTELLECTUAL PURSUIT. By B. W. Ricrarpsox, M.D. 

“TILL DEATH DO US PART.” By U. AsHworTH TAYLOR. 

TITLES. Concluded. By Epwarp A. Freemay, LL.D. D.C.L. 

RICHARD WAGNER’S GRAVE, 1883. By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIs. 

GREEN APPIN AND THE ISLAND OF LISMORE. By GrorcEe MILNER. 

TOADS, PAST AND PRESENT. By E. K. Roprnson. 

IN THE CARQUINEZ WOODS. Chapters IX.—X. By Brer Narre. 
LonGMANS, GREEN, & Co, 


No. XXXIII. 6s. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for OCTOBER 1883, 
1, PELLICCIA’S POLITY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
2, THE SUPPRESSION OF CONVOCATION. 
3. THE SO-CALLED ARGUMENTS FOR ANGLO-ISRAELISM. 
4. THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC AND THE VESTMENTS. 
5, THE PROSPECTS OF RELIGION AND SOCIETY IN FRANCE, 
6. THE EVIDENTIAL ASPECT OF THE SACRAMENTS, 
7. EDWARD HENRY PALMER. 
8. THE NEW EDUCATION CODE. 
9. FAITH AND SCIENCE. 
10, REPORT OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS COMMISSION, 
SHORT NOTICES, 
Sporriswoope & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C. 


BLACKWoOOD'S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER 1883. 
No. DCCCXVI. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. Part I. 
A NEW POET. 
FROM TANGIER TO WAZAN: a Spring Trip to Marocco. 
THE MILLIONAIRE. Part VII. 
THE STORY OF A LITTLE WAR. 
A GLANCE AT THE PURSUIT OF EQUALITY. 
OCTOBER SONG. By J.S. B. 
LETTERS FROM GALILEE. II. Jewish Agriculture. 
GOVERNMENT BY FRAUD AND GIVING WAY. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


New Series, No. I 
THE OORNHILL MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 


PELINO CONFESSION. Tilustrated by Furniss, 
MRS. 
THE GiANTs ROBE. By the Author of = oe Versa.” 

Chapter 11. Revolt. Chapter 12. Launched. With Ili 


ON BEING “ PILLED.” 

THE TOWERS OF SILENCE. 

A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING. Illustrated by G. du Maurier. 
London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


10. Repente 
ustrations by 


Price 2s. 64. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For OCTOBER 1883. 


NDIA: > 
(1) The Foundations of its Government. By the 
(2) Recent Events, By Sir EVELYN BARING, K. @ Ss. Si. 
CLOUDS OVER ARCADY. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
THE POLITICS OF LITERATURE. By H. D. TRrartu. 
AFTER-IMAGES. By Sipyry Hopces. 
SHORT SERVICE—ONE CAUSE OF ITS FAILURE. By the Rev. G. R. GLEr«, late 
Chaplain-General to H.M. Forces. 
THE POETRY OF THE EARLY MYSTERIES. By F. M. Capes. 
THE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS ACT 1883. By the Right Hon. Gronce SHaw 
EFEVRE, 
MESMERISM. By E. Guryry and Frepertc W. H. Myers. 
THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, By 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


Mr. Justice STEPHEN. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO., LONDON, 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 
THE. CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CosTests For OCTOBER: 
1, Salmon, 


1. By Cost 

2° BY Nightingale. 

Some Social Characteristics of Australia, By Archibald Forbes. 
temporary Life and Thought in France. By yy gh Monod. 
temporary Records: Modern History. By the Rev. M. Creighton. 

New Books. 

IsBIsTER & Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Now ready, Quarterly, 3s. ; Yearly, post free, 12s. 

MIND No, XXXIL_ (for OCTOBER). 

1. PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES (II) J 

2. IDIOSYNCRASY. G. ALLEN. 

3, MR. SPENCER'S THEORY OF SOCIETY (IL.) F. W. 
4. KANT’S IDEALISM. Dr. J. H. STrrRLive. 
5. PROFESSOR GREEN'S LAST WORK. Professor E. Carrp. 
WITH NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS, CRITICAL NOTICES, &c. 
The Volume for 1883 will be ready shortly, cloth, 13s. 
WILLIAMS & NorGate, London and Edinburgh. 


MUNICH GALLERY OF ART. —See the BUILDER; View 
of Maximilian Strasse, Augsburg 

ham; and St. James Congregational 
Gissgow--Building Construction in 


Newcastle — 


the Art of Java,&c. 4d.; by post, 
And all Newsmen. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


For OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS: 

ARE PARLIAMENTARY INSTITUTIONS IN DANGER? By A Retrrep Pouiriciax. 
GOTTFRIED KELLER: The Modern Novel in Germany. By CHARLES GRANT. 
THE NEW LAW OF ELECTIONS. By the Right Hon. Hexry Cecit Raikes, M.P. 
THE ERA OF THE TORPEDO. By E. Kay-Ropiyson. 
SISMONDI'S POLITICAL IDEAS. By Lord CoLcnesTER. 
POINTS FOR CONSERVATIVE CONSIDERATION » 

e Representation of Irel y R. STAPLES, Jun. 

2 Why Conservatism Fails in By W. Hopcsox. 
EVOLUTION AND A PRIORI ETHICS. By G. A. Simcox. 
MISS AUSTEN AND GEORGE ELIOT. By T. EB. Kennet. 
TO A CAPTIVE THROSTLE: a Poem. By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
THE WORK OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND DURING THE PRESENT 
CENTURY. By Canon Grecory. 
NT POLITICS. By the EpiTors. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 
J OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE for OCTOBER 1883. 


Edited by D. Hack Tvke, M.D., and GrorcEe H. SAVAGE, M.D. Price 3s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. By W. Oranoe, M.D. 
ON THE PATHOLOGY OF CERTAIN CASES OF MELANCHOLIA ATTONITA 
OR ACUTE DEMENTIA. By J. WieLeswortn, M.D. 
REYARES ON SOME MINOR MATTERS OF MANAGEMENT IN ASYLUMS. By 
J. A. CAMPBELL, M.D. 
Also Cases by Drs. YELLOWLEES, GREENE, CLARK, W.J. MICKLE, and A. F. Mickie, and 
Articles on the Recent Lunacy Appoi and the C phe at Southall Park. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 42s. 


CORPVS POETICVM BOREALE: the 
Poetry of the Old Northern Tongue, from the Earliest Times to the Thir- 
teenth Edited, Classified, and Translated, with Introduction, 
Excursus, and Notes, by Guppraxp Vicrussox, M.A.; and F. York 
M.A. 


Fep. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


T. MACCI PLAVTI TRINVMMVS, with 
Notes and Introductions. Intended for the Higher Forms of Public Schools. 
By C. E, FREEMAN, M.A., — tant-Master of Westminster ; and the Rev. A. 
SLOMAN, M.A., Master of the Queen's Scholars of Westminster. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 
REDDENDA MINORA ; -. Easy Passages 


for Unseen oe. For the Use of Lower Forms. Composed and 
Selected by C. S. JERRAM, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford ; 
Editor of Lucian’s *‘ Vera Historia,” “ Cebetis Tabula,” &c. 


Fep. 8vo. 1s, 


MILTON.—SAMSON AGONISTES. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Jouxn Caurton 


Demy 8yo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


GERMAN COMPOSITION: Extracts from 


English and American Writers for Translation into German. Lay! Hints for 
Translation in Foot-notes. By Hermann LanGE, Teacher of Modern 
The San tes bas oom ged so that it be used with advantage by 
arranged so ma: 
Students who as nat tae 


LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
*WAREHOUSE, 7 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MR. BERESFORD HOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6s, 


THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hee, 
A. J. B, BenesrorpD Hopr, M.P., Author of “ Strictly Tied 


From the TIMES. 


In “ The Br ‘andreths” we have a sequel to Mr. Beresford Hope's clever novel of “ Str! 
Tied Up,” and we may add that S isa s decided improvement on his maiden ‘ane 
Sas not only laid a firmer grasp of characters which in his earlier work 
rather wanting | in outline and individuality, but he has secured the interest of his readers 
onetes his story. “ The Brandreths,” although it abounds = the study of personal 


aracter, investigating the innermost life and analysing the feel - f the hero, is neverthe- 
less in great measure novel. Mr. Ho of the of 
pasties dge and of cian. few of the casual 
pictures of soc: are are exceedingly faithful that the 
novel is one while pay caretul 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. | 


ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES. 
Vol. II. in royal 8vo. pp. 524, price 10s, half-bound, 
HRONICLES of the REIGNS of EDWARD I. and 


EDWARD II. 1272-1327, Vol. Il. completion, comprising Commendatio 
Lamentabilis in Transitu Edwardi; Gesta Edwardi de Carnarvan Auctore 


W. Srusss, D.D. LL. of Cathedral, Prot 
Mod. Hist. in the Univ. of Oxford ; and published by the Authority of 
Commissioners of H.M. Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
This Second and concluding Volume ; Hearne under the name of the Monk of 
contains the mortuary éloge or funeral | Malmesbury; and the Life of Edward 
sermon on Edward I. known as the Com- | IT. by Sir Th 
datio L bili: John of Lon- | Ap 
don; the Vita Edwardi de Carnarvan of .| are given I. Extracts from ‘the Bar! 
Coe eee Chronicle, and II. Hearne’s Notes on 
tinuation for the ly of Edward | Transcript MS. Rawl. B. 414. 
III. the Vita Edwardi JI. published by 
London : Lonamans & Co. and Trtpxer & Co. Oxford: Parker & Co, | 
Edinburgh : A. & C. Black and 
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: MACMILLAN & Co, 
Dublin: A. Tom & Co, 


| THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
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The = Review. 


[September 29, 1883. 


CHAPMAN. & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For OCTOBER. 
Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 
THE FOREIGN POLICY OF FRANCE. By 


MR. IRVING'S INTERPRETATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE. By E. R. RUSSELL. 
INDIAN PRINCES AT HOME. By Sir Leret Grirvrix, K.C.S.1., Agent Governor- 
Genera! for Central India. 


VICTOR HUGO: La Légenie des Sitcles. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
RUSSIA, AUSTRIA, AND THE DANUBIAN STATES. 

SOME RECENT BIOGRAPHIES. By Sir Freprerick PoLLock, Bart. 

THE PRESENT STATE OF THE GERMAN ARMY. By Capt. Enxst BRavune. 
THROUGH PORTUGAL. By Lady Grecory. 

WHY HAVE A HANGMAN? By Major ARTHUR GriFFriTHs. 

THE RADICAL PROGRAMME, III. The Housing of the Poor in Towns. 

MOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Next week, crown Svo. 


AN ELECTION MANUAL. 
By J. E. GORST, Q.C., M.P. 


Containing the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention 
Act 1883; with Notes. 


Next week, demy svo. 


DOWN SOUTH. 


By Lady DUFFUS HARDY, 
Author of “ Through Cities and Prairie Lands,” 


Next week, demy 8vo. 


MY GRANDFATHER’S POCKET- 
BOOK, FROM 1701 TO 1796. 


By the Rev. HENRY JOHN WALE, M.A. 
Author of “ Sword and Surplice.” 


NEW NOVEL BY CAPTAIN HAWLEY SMART. 
This day, 3 vols. 


HARD LINES. 


By HAWLEY SMART, Author of “ Breezie Langton,” “ At Fault,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 
This day, 3 vols. 


GEOFFREY STIRLING. 


By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS, Author of “ Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling” &c. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


GERMAN CLASSICS. 
WITH NOTES AND VOCABULARY. 


SCHILLER'S | LIED von der GLOCKE (The Song of the 


Bell), and other POEMS and BALLADS. By M. Forster. 


SCHILLER’S MARIA STUART. By Morirz Forster. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
GOETHE'S HERMANN und DOROTHEA. By M. Forster. 


12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
GOETHE'S EGMONT. By H. 12mo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 
LESSING'S MINNA von BARNHELM.. By J. A. F. Scuurvr. 


12mo. cloth, 2s. 
CHAMISSO’S PETER SCHLEMIHL. By M. Forster. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
ANDERSEN (H. C.) B + eee OHNE BILDER. By 


ALPHONS BECK. 12mo. cloth 


NIERITZ. th By E. C. Orre. 


12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HAUFF'’S MERCHEN: a Selection from Hauff’s Fairy Tales. 
By A. Hoarg, B.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE VICTORIA UNIVERS 
‘THE OWENS COLLEGE CALEN. DAR for the Session 


Price 
Manchester : J. E. 
Second Edition, 275 pp. 58. 


GLIGHT AILMENTS ; their Nature and Treatment, By 
Lioxet 8. BEALE, F.R.S. 


MR. STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY.—-LIBRARY EDITION. 


DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory, 


EMBRACING SCIENTIFIC AND OTHER TERMS, NUMEROUS FAMILIAR 
EXPRESSIONS, AND A COPIOUS SELECTION OF OLD ENGLISH 
WORDS, TO WHICH ARE APPENDED LISTS OF SCRIPTURE 
AND OTHER PROPER NAMES, ABBREVIATIONS, 

AND FOREIGN WORDS AND PHRASES. 


By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH, 


Author of “ Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language 
for Schools and Colleges ” &c. &c. 


THE PRONUNCIATION CAREFULLY REVISED BY 


The Rev. P. H. PHELP, M.A. Cantab. 
To be Completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED PART I., 2s. 


The success which the numerous large editions of Mr. Stormonth's original 
Dictionary have met with in Britain and in all English-speaking countries has been 
followed by repeated requests that an Edition suited to the Library should be issued. 
To meet this demand, Messrs. BLackwoop & Sons have this day issued the First 
Part of a Library Edition, which, from the extensive additions and improvements 
which it embodies, will be practically a new Work. In it the valuable features of 
the original Dictionary have been preserved, while extensive additions have been 
made of new entries and new groups of words, 


Besides being a complete English Dictionary, the Library Edition of Stormonth’s 
Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language will, from the 
extent, variety, and fulness of the information given, in a very considerable degree 
supply the place of an English Cyclopedia. 


The Library Dictionary will form a handsome Imperial Octavo Volume of over 
1,200 pages, printed in a new, bold, and clear type, specially cast for the purpose, 
the leading word in each group being brought out in “ Clarendon ” letters, so as 
to facilitate greatly the work of reference. The paper is of superfine quality, and of 
a suitable thickness to make the volume of a convenient size for everyday use. The 
work, when completed, will be bound in an elegant and substantial style. 


*, Detailed Prospectus and Specimen Pages may be had on application. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME BY MISS THACKERAY (Mrs. RichmMonp Rrrcgig). 
On October 5, large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A BOOK of SIBYLS: Mrs. Barbauld—Miss 


Edgeworth—Mrs. Opie—Miss Austen. By Miss THACKERAY (Mrs. Richmond 
). Essays reprinted from the “ Cornhill Magazine.” 


Photograph, 1 


THE MATTHEW ARNOLD | BIRTHDAY 


BOOK. Arranged by his Daughter, ELEANOR ARNOLD, 


Gn 30, Go, stated ond eth, 


On October 10, crown 8vo0. with Portrait, 6s. 


MERY : a Story of Adventures and Ca aptivity. 


Epitomized from “ The Merv Oasis.” By Epmonp O’Donovay, 
respondent of the Daily News. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 
On October 10, crown 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS; being 


Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, Corn- 
ba from 1835 to 1871, to which aa ery Fourteen Original Letters from 
S. Mill, never before ‘published. ited by Horace N, Pym. 


POPULAR EDITION, ABRIDGED, WITH NEW PREFACE, 
On October 10, crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay 


towards a Better Comprehension of the Bible. By MaTTrHEW ARNOLD, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CLIFFORD GRAY.” 
On October 5, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post Svo. 


EUGENTA : an Episode. By W. M. Harpince, 


Author of “Clifford Gray. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO ee 
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September 29, 1883.] 


The Saturday Review. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON.—NOTICE. 


Fresh Copies of all the Best New Books are added to MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY as the demand increases, and arrangements are made 
with the Leading Publishers for an ample supply of all the Principal 
Works of the New Season as they appear. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED ; 
OR TWO GUINEAS FOR A FREE WEEKLY EXCHANGE 
IN ANY PART OF LONDON. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for OCTOBER. 


*,* This Catalogue comprises the Surplus Copies of many leading Books 
of the Past and Present Seasons, with more than Two Thousand older 
Works of General Interest, at the lowest current prices. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281 REGENT STREET, ann 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘This day is published, Second Edition. 
Complete in 2 vols. post Svo, Illustrated, 21s. 


ALTIORA PETO. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Author of “ Piccadilly” &c. 


“ Brilliant and_delight‘ul...... The book is one which ever: will greedily read and 
admire. It fi outcome of singular and ndependence, 
enoug of ordinary for the score of ex 
ivels. —. 
May be charac aracterized ss sad a thousand, if only for mer read 
vi wi oreven a leasure to every 
not a story that * ‘Altiora lenges warm ‘edmiration, but as 


It is 
icture of ‘life and manners.'’—Spect 
a} ms = book sparkles with beliliant d ‘logue. It is rich in characters...... It is in- 


trical ond in plot.” Fuardia 
of infinite refreshment in: red by this work of 
of wrong '—Graphic, 


of sharp insight, and of scholarly sty. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, the 


Waterways, and my of East Anglia. By G. CHRISTOPHER 
Davies, Author of * ert he Swan and her Crew.” Post 8vo, illustrated with 
12 Full-page 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE : 


a Gossip with No Plot in Particular. By “A Puaiy Woman.” New 
—— complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ ry of ‘ My Trivial Life’ isa genuine book, and indeed be esteemed for one of 
the isterest tend cleverest novels uced of late years.’’—Sati y Review. 

* It is, in fact, a work ot gress ¢ ability, by one who observes keenly” and at the same time sees 

deeply into character. She has the power of fronting real people.""—A thenaum. 
‘A book really cleverly amusingly written.” —}anity Fair. 

“The author reminds me again and again of Jane Austen.”’— 7 ruth. 

** She delights the intellect by a of bright. witty, often canstic sketches 
of what is commonly known as * good soc’ -Imaginatio m, wit, and the power of mental 
have all contributed to ‘Woman's’ story @ remar book.” 

Scotsman. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published. 


SANTO, LUCIA, & CO. in AUSTRIA. By 
ELLa Hoxran, Author ot “*A Lady’s Drive from Florence to Cherbourg.” 
Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece and Map, 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published. 
RAMBLES with a FISHING-ROD. By 
E.S. Roscor. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


who desires to ex a the resources of of the 
than * 


b! 
out on his holiday in hand. Mie will find it = most 


“ A right pleasant pocket companion.”—Bell's Life in London. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Tomer 's Gazette. 
uipment of the angler when he sets 


Dundee Advertiser, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


Ready this day, price Is. 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 


OCTOBER contains Articles on LORD BEACONSFIELD’S CHARACTER, 
HECTOR BERLIOZ, GRANITE CRAGS, and SOME REMINISCENCES 
OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE, &. &c. 


THE SECRET SERVICES OF THE 


CONFEDERATE STATES in EUROPE ; 


or, How the Confederate Cruisers were Equipped. By James D. Donsern, 
ve of the Confederate 
‘ar. vols. ready. 


LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 


WITH LORD STRATFORD in the CRI- 


MEAN WAR. By James Heyny Sueve, Author of “ The Frontier Lands of 
the Christian and the Turk.” 1 vol. demy Svo. 12s, 


IN the ALSATIAN MOUNTAINS: a Nar- 


rative of a Tour in the Vosges. By KaTHERINE Lee, Author of “A 
Western Wildflower.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 9s. 


SOME PROFESSIONAL RECOLLECTIONS: 


a Romance of the Peerage—Master and Man—An Unexpected Reverse—Dry 
Bones—The Carron Company, &c.&c. By A FORMER MEMBER OF THE 


CouNcIL oF THE INCORPORATED Law Socigry. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 93. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “RED AS A ROSE IS SHE.” 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BELINDA, 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN OCTOBER. 


DR. EDITH ROMNEY. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
JULIET. By A New Writer. 3 vols. 


A fresh, bright study of country life. It is likea peom 


PUT TO THE PROOF. By Miss Carotine 


FoTHERGILL. 8 vols, crown 8vo, 


A STRUGGLE for FAME. By Mrs. J. H. 


DISARMED. By Miss Bretnam-Epwarps, 


Author of “ Kitty” &c. 2 vols, 
even when semeved Grom exe very and 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
JUNE. IE. By Mre. Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” 
PEARLA. By M. Beruam-Epwarps, Author 


of “ Kitty” &c. 3 vols, 


ADRIAN BRIGHT. By Mrs. Cappy, Author 


of “Artist and Amateur” &c. 3 vols. 


SQUIRE LISLE’S BEQUEST. By Ayne 


Brag, Author of “Fay Arlington” &c. 3 vols. 


RED RIDING-HOOD. By FaNxy E. 
Not Author of “Olive Varcoe” &c. 
HURST & BLACKETT, poutieaete MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Just published, crown 4to. 250 pp. and 17 Plates, 18s. 


THE PYRAMIDS and TEMPLES of GIZEH. By 


W. M. Furvpers Perr. Containing an 


| 
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MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 


FIRST 


LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR CHRISTMAS 1888. 


THE WORKS OF 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE COPYRIGHT EDITION 
OF THE WORKS OF 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


RIVERSIDE EDITION. 


In 11 vols. printed from New Electrotype Plates, 
crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. pany 


This Edition will include the Prose and Poetical 
Writings of Mr. Emerson hitherto Pablisiet, and in 
addition Two New Volumes of Essays, Lectures, and 

prepared for Publication. in accordance with 
the terms of Mr. his Literary 


Two New Portraits of Mr. Emerson will appear in 
this Edition, one of them an Etching by Schoff from 
an early Portrait taken in England, which will form 
the to “ Nature” Phot other a Steel 

ving Wilcox, from a ite tograph, which 
go in the Volume of “ Poems.” 


Vol. 1. NATURE, ADDRESSES, and LEC- 
*,* beck bes 
MISCELLANIES. 


Vol. 2. ESSAYS. First Series. [Ready. 

Vol. 8. ESSAYS. Second Series. (Ready. 

Vol. 4. REPRESENTATIVE MEN. fheady. 

Vol. 5. ENGLISH TRAITS. [October 8, 

Vol. 6. CONDUCT of LIFE. [October 8. 
ol. 7. SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. 


(October 
Vol. 8. LETTERS and SOCIAL AIMS. 


[October 20, 
Vol. 9. POEMS. [November 3. 


Vol.10. LECTURES and BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES. [November 3. 
Vol. 11. MISCELLANIES. [November 3. 
MR. LONGFELLOW’S LAST POEM.—COPYRIGHT. 
MICHAEL ANGELO, By the late 
H. W. Lonarettow. With 17 Full-page Original 
Illustrations, and 20 Woodcuts, specially des’ 
for this Work. 4to. 184 pp. cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 
MEN of the TIME. Eleventh Edition, 
revised to 1883. Crown 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
SHAKSPERE. Edited by Cus. 
With 340 Illustrations ww Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 
Super-royal 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
THE IMPERIAL NATURAL HIS- 
=, By the Rev. J.G. Woop, M.A. 1,000 pp. 
500 Woodcuts. Super-royal 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
THE} BIRTHDAY BOOK of FLOWER 
and SONG. Edited by Auicra A. LeirH, With 
Full- Illustrations printed in Colours. 4to. 
cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


A NEW LARGE-TYPE EDITION OF 
PROF. HENRY MORLEY’S EDITION 
' ofthe SPECTATOR. 800 pp. in each vol. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
WORKS of WILLIAM HOGARTH. 
IRELAND. With 88 Copper- * 
Super-royal 8vo. cloth, 
EVERY BOY’S BOOK. Edited by 
Epmusp RouTLeDGe. Fifteenth Edition, | 
and brought down to 1882. With Coloured Plates, 
cloth, 8s, 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 9s. 6d. 
BARTLETTS FAMILIAR QUOTA- 
Plates on finished paper. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6a. 


A DICTIONARY of STATISTICS. 
Edited by M. G. MULHALL. Crown 8vo, rox- 
burghe, 5s, 6d. 

DISCOVERIES .and INVENTIONS : of 
the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Rosert 
RovuTLEDGE, B.Sc., F.C.S. With 400 Illustrations. 
Edition, crown 8vo, Cloth, gilt 

A POPULAR HISTORY of SCIENCE. 
By Roserr B.Sc., F.0.8. With 333 

and Full- Plates. New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown cloth, gilt edges, 


ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. New 
Raition, $00. vith 290 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. a5 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. New Edi- 
tion, 552 pp. with 240 Illustrations, and 32 Pages 
of Coloured Plates, crown 8vo, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S AN- 
NUAL for 1884. Twenty-second Year of Publica- 
tion. With many Illustrations and 13 Coloured 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY GIRL’S AN- 
NUAL for 1884. Sixth Year of Publication. With 
many Illustrations and 12 Coloured Plates, 6s. 


THE CIRCUS and MENAGERIE 
BOOK. Printed in Colours, fancy boards, 6s. 
THE MINSTREL BOOK. Printed in 

Colours, fancy boards, 6s. 

THE PANTOMIME BOOK. Printed in 
Colours, fancy boards, 6s. 

THE IMPERIAL NATURAL HIS- 
TORY PICTURE BOOK. With 80 Full-page 
Illustrations, 5s.; boards, 3s. 6d. 

LITTLE WIDEAWAKE for 1884. By 
Mrs. SALE BARKER. With Original Plain 
Coloured Illustrations by M. E. Edwards, M 
Kearns, Charlotte Weeks, and others, Crown 
4to, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 3s. 6d, 

THE BOY’S PLAYBOOK of SCIENCE. 
By Professor J. H. Pepper. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with 400 Illustrations, 5s. 

THE PLAYBOOK of METALS. By 
Joun Henry Peprer. New and Cheaper Edition, 
with 300 Illustrations, 5s. 

THE YOUNG LADY'S BOOK: a 
Manual of Amusements, Exercises, Studies, and 
Pursuits. Edited by Mrs. HENRY MACKARNESS. 
—_ Cheaper Edition, with 270 Illustrations, 


NOTABLE VOYAGES, from Columbus 
to W. H. G. Kixestoy. With LIllus- 


TRAVELLING ABOUT, OVER NEW 
and OLD GROUND. By Lady Barker. With 
Maps and Illustrations, 5s, .... 

MODERN MAGIC: a Practical Treatise 
on the Art of Conjuring. By Professor Horrmann. 
With 318 Illustrations, 5s. 

THE PRACTICAL FAMILY LAW- 
YER. By W. A. Hotpswort#, Barrister-at-Law. 
New and revised Edition, embodying all the Legal 
Changes to August 1883, 5s, 

RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’ HEY- 
DIDDLE-DIDDLE PICTURE-BOOK. Containing 
his Four Latest Shilling Toy Books. 5s. 

LAMB'S TALES from SHAKSPEARE, 
With Illustrations ny Sir John Gilbert, R.A., cloth 
gilt, 5s. ; boards, 3s. 6d. 

DODD'S BEAUTIES of SHAKSPEARE, 

With Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., cloth 
gilt, 5s.; boards, 3s. 6d. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Portrait 
and 100 Illustrations by J. D. Watson, cloth gilt, 
price 5s.; boards, 3s. 6d. 


LITTLE ANN; and other Poems. By 
JANE and ANN TAYLOR. With Original Illustra- 
tions by Kate Greenaway. Printed in Colours by 
Edmund Evans. 5s. 

LITTLE TINY’S BOOK. With many 
Illustrations. Fep, 4to. cloth, 5s.; boards, 3s, 
KING ARTHUR and his KNIGHTS of 
the ROUND TABLE. By Henry Frirx. With 

50 Illustrations by F. A, Fraser, 3s. 6d. 

ROBIN HOOD: Ballads and Songs. Ccl- 

lected by JosePH Rrrson. With 50 nal 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne, (“ Red 
Poets.”) 3s. 6d. 

THE POEMS of JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL. (“ Red Line Poets.”) 3s. 6d. 

LONGFELLOW'S POEMS. New Edi- 

reset from aon type, containing 86 Copyright 
Poems. With ——— in the Text by Sir 
John Gilbert, RAL and other Artists. (“ Red 

Line Poets.”) 3s, 6d. 

OLD WIVES’ FABLES. By Epovarp 
Lasou.taye. With many Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 
THE BIBLE EMBLEM ANNIVER- 

SARY BOOK. With 365 Illustrations by William 
Foster. Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans, 
Price 3s. 6d.; boards, 2s. 6d, 

PHIZ’S TOY BOOK. With 44 Pages of 


Coloured Plates, Cloth, 3s. 6d.; boards, 2s. 


ROUTLEDGE'S JUVENILES for BOYS. 
New Volumes. 

BOYS. By Lady Barker. 3s. 6d. 

ASCENTS and ADVENTURES: a Record 
of Mountaineering. By Henry Friru. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

MEYRICK’S PROMISE; Little Fugitives 
from the in 1865. By E.C. 
PHILLIPS. 


HOLIDAY Pall for BOYS and GIRLS. 
By Lady BarkKER. 33. 6d. 

WITH the COLOURS. By R. M. Jepuson. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


BOSE. of the DRUM. By R. M. 


TIVE of his SHIPWRECK. Edited by J. 
Porter. 3s. 6d, 


PLANCHE’S FAIRY TALES, Translated 
by J. R. 3s, 6d. 

D’AULNOY’S FAIRY TALES. Translated 
by J. R. 3s. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S YOUNG LADIES’ 
LIBRARY, New Volumes. 
THE OLD HOUSE in the SQUARE. By 
ALIcE WEBER. 3s. 6d. 
THE ASHELDON SCHOOLROOS. By the 
Author of “ Jeannette” &c. 
TEMPEST-TOSSED: the Seejungft 
By the Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” 3s. 6a. 
THE DOCTOR’S LITTLE DAUGHTER. 
By Euiza METEYARD. 
SCHOOLGIRLS all the woaip OVER. 
With numerous Illustrations, 3s, 


ROBINSON CRUSOE in WORDS of of 
ONE SYLLABLE. With 24 . 
Plates 4 & Co. gilt, 6d, ; 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON in 
WORDS of ONE SYLLABLE. p With 20: Original 
by didmand vain ‘Cloth gilt, 3s. boards 


THE COLOURED BIBLE for the 
YOUNG. With 125 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


MARVELS of the POLAR Weal. 
Translated by RopeRT ROvTLEDGE, B.Sc. 
Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


* TO BE OR NOT TO BE”: an Amusing 
Record of my Friend’s Convictions. A Handy 
Scrapbook for Marriage Reco Arranged 

Ww. wane, C.C.8. Cloth, coloured edges, 

price 2s. 6d, 


FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE. BY 
Sage With 96 Page Plates, 2s. 


| SUNDAY TALKS with MAMMA. By 
Illustrations, 


Mrs. Sate Barker. With many 
2s. 6d. ; boards, 2s. 

THE SCHOOL for BOYS 
and GIRLS. Crown 8vo. cl 


LAZINELLA ; and other 
arn BLANCHARD, and Others. Fancy 


CALDECOTT’S SHIL- 
LING TOYS. New Volumes, 

1, THE FOX JUMPED OVER THE PARSON'S 
GATE. 1s. 

2.THE FROG WHO WOULD A WOOING GO. 
Price 1s. 


KATE GREENAWAY’S ALMANAC 
for 1884, 1s.; cloth gilt, 1s, 6d. 

CHIROMANCY and PALMISTRY. B 
Henry FRITH EDWARD HERON-ALLEN. Wi 


KATE GREENAWAY’S FOUR CA- 


1, PICTURES OF SPRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN, 
WINTER. 4 


2, SUMMER AND WINTER. 
3. THE FOUR SEASONS. 
4. THE TWELVE MONTHS. 
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| LENDARS for 1884. Printed on Cards, Size, 
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BOOK SEASON, 1883. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 
LIST. 


SCOTTISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen 


and Pencil. By the Rev. 8S. G. Green, D.D., Author of “ English Pictures,” 
“French Pictures,” &c. Profusely Iilustrated by Perceval Skelton, Mac- 
Whirter, Boot, Whymper, and other Eminent Artists. Imperial 8vo. hand- 
somely bound, gilt edges, 8s.; morocco, 25s. The New Volume of the “ Pen 
and Pencil” Series. 


THE SPANISH REFORMERS: _ their 


Memories and Dwelling-places. By the Rev. Jonn + D.D., Author 
of “Footprints of the Italian Reformers” &c. ‘he tragic story of the 
Reformers in Spain is here told in connexion with the places where they 
suffered. The volume is richly illustrated, and forms an attractive gift-book. 
4to. with many Illustrations, handsomely bound in bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 8s. 


BOOKS FOR THE LUTHER COMMEMORATION. 
HOMES and HAUNTS of LUTHER. By 


the Rev. JouNn nega pe. New and revised Edition, with Additional 
oagtes and Portraits. 4to. profusely Illustrated, handsome cloth, gilt 
iS. 
This Volume describes the Homes Luther lived in, the places he visited, and 
See ea No better gift-book for the season 
can und, 


LUTHER ANECDOTES: Memorable Sayings 


and Doings of Martin Luther, gathered from his Books, Letters, and History, 
forming a Sketch of his Life and Work, chiefly in his own words. By Dr. 
Macau. coe Editor of “ Leisure Hour.” Crown 8vo. with Engravings, cloth 
boards, 1s. 6d, 


LUTHER and the CARDINAL: a Historic 


Biographical Tale. Given in English by JuLig SuTrer. Crown 8vo. with 
fine Historical Portraits, cloth boards, 5s. 

The characters in this story are all historical. The book gives vivid and 
life-like pictures of Luther, of his great wee, < Cardinal Albrecht, of 
Mainz, and of the deeds and men of that day. The book is admirably suited 
for all who like to learn history accurately and yet easily. 


MARTIN LUTHER, the Reformer of Germany. 


4to. with Portrait. New Series of Biographical Tracts. No,I. One Penny. 


BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 


1. CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE: a History of 


a London Obelisk, with an Exposition of the Hieroglyphics. By the Rev. 
. Krxe, Lecturer for the Palestine Exploration Fund. Crown 8vo. with 
Shonen cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
This volume seeks to interest the reader in the historical associations of the 
pepe pte ee to read for himself what it has to tell us of the 


men and deeds of a loug-distant past. 


2. ASSYRIAN LIFE and HISTORY. By 


M. E. Harkness. With an Introduction by Srvarr PooLe, 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
This little book gives, in concise form, the latest knowlelge of Assyrian 
and customs. Very useful for Teachers and Bible Students, 


THE PENTATEUCH. A Popular Introduc- 


tion. By the Rev. R. WHEter Busu, M.A., Rector of St. Alphage, London 
Wall. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

This volume is designed to supply the reader of that important part of the 
Bible of which it treats with information which he could scarcely obtain 
except by consulting many large and costly works. 


JOSHUA, JUDGES, and RUTH. A Popular 


Introduction. By the Rev. R. Busn, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth 
rice 2s, 

" Uniform with the “ Introduction to the Pentateuch.” A most useful book 

for Bible Students. 


THE AUTHORITY of SCRIPTURE: a Re- 


statement of the Argument. By the Rev. R. A. Reprorp, M.A., LL.B., 
Author of “ Prophecy: its Nature and Evidence.” Cr. 8vo.cloth boards. 5s. 

A clear, concise statement, in the face of modern objections, of the argu- 
ment for the authority of Scripture. For the student and general reader, 


SUNDAY MEDITATIONS. Adapted to the 


Course of the Christian Year. By ny Moorg, M.A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Cloth boards, 5s, 

These sh of @ quiet sort. reftecti 


ELECTRICITY and ITS USES. By Jony 


Mvwnro, of the Society of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians, Crown 8vo. 
with numerous Engravings, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

A popular account of the recent adaptations of electricity—the telegraph, 
telephone, electric light, electric force, curative eye ys &c. It is written 
oe understood without any prior knowledge of electrical science by 


AMONG the MONGOLS. By the Rev. James 


Gitmour, M.A., of Pekin, With Map and numerous Engravings from Photo- 
graphs and Native Sketches, cloth boards, 6s. 
“ No one who begins this book will leave it til) the narrative A od y or doubt for an instant 
he has been enchained by something separate an te and distinct in "Spectator. 
“ A really remarkable chronicle of tra 


ANTS and their WAYS. By the Rev. W. 
FarraNn Wuire, M.A., Vicar of Gloucestershire. With nume- 
rous Illustrations and a Complete List of Genera and Species of the British 
Ants, cloth boards, 5s, 

that a great treat is in store for them 


LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MACMILLAN & €0,’S LIST. 


THE NEW SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 
No. I. now ready, price SIXPENCE. 
[HE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS 


AMA TADEMA, R.A.  Frontispieee—SHY. Engraved 
from the Picture in the possession of D. O. Mills, Esq., New York. 


MAITLAND.—FROM THE OLD LAW COURTS TO 
With Illustrations by H. Furniss, John O'Connor, and 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE.—LES CAS- 
QUETTES : a Poem. 


RANT ALLEN.—THE DORMOUSE AT HOME. With 
Illustrations by Charles Whymper. 


COMYNS CARR.—ROSSETTIS INFLUENCE IN 
e ART. With Illustrations after Paintings and Drawings by Rossetti. 


ILLIAM BLACK.—THE SUPERNATURAL EXPERI- 
ENCES OF PATSY CONG. 


ROFESSOR HUXLEY, P.R.S.—-OYSTERS AND THE 
OYSTER QUESTION. Part I. with Illustrations. 


HARLOTTE M. YONGE —THE ARMOURER’S PREN- 
Chapters 1—2. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
No. I. now ready, price SIXPENCE. 


on the CAUCASUS. By 8vo. 9s. 


MACMILLAN’S 4s. 6d. SERIES.-NEW VOLUMES. 
PROFESSOR SEELEY’S NEW BOOK. 

HE EXPANSION of ENGLAND: Two Courses of Lectures. 
By J. R. SEELEY, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society, and Honorary Member of the Historical Society 
of husetts. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


GREAT TREASON: a Story of the War of Independence- 
By Mary A. M. Hoppus, 2 vols. crown Svo. 9s. 


MACMILLAN’S 6s. POPULAR NOVELS.—_NEW VOL. 
HANDON BELLS. By Wrtzram Brack, Author of “A 
Princess of Thule,” “ The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” &c. New 
Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 
Nearly ready, 14 vols. 18mo. paper covers, 1s. each ; cloth, 1s, 6d. each, 
HE®*Y JAMES’S NOVELS and TALES, 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 3 vols. THB AMERICAN. 2 vols. 
RODERICK HUDSON. 2 vols. THE EUROPEANS, 1 vol. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. 1 vol. CONFIDENCE, &c. 1 vol. 
DAISY MILLER, &c. 1 vol. SIEGE OF LONDON, &c. 1 vol. 
THE MADONNA OF THE FUTURE. | AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE, 
1 vol. &c. 1 vol. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—-NEW VOLUME. 


G ELECTIONS from COWPER’S POEMS. Selected and 
by Mrs. OLIPHANT. With Vignette, 18mo. 4s.6d. [Next week. 


THe FIELD of DISEASE: the Phenomena, Causes, and 
Preventions of Diseases affecting Mankind. A Book of Preventive Medi- 
cine. By B. W. Ricwarpsox, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P.. Hon. Physician to 
the Royal Literary Fund, Author of “ Diseases of Modern Life,” “ On 
Alcohol,” &c, 8vo. [Next week, 
SIXTH EDITION, REVISED. 


ANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By the Right Hon. 
Henry Fawcert, M.P., D.C.L., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity Hall, 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of — 

Edition, Revised, with a new chapter on “ State Socialism and stionall: 
sation of the Land,” and an Index. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 


ERODOTUS.—Books I. to III. The Ancient ma of 
ono! 


the East. Edited, with Notes, Introduction, and Appendices, A. H. 
Saycr, pvepatyl Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford ; rary 
LL.D. Dublin. 8vo. (Next week, 


MAOMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES,-NEW VOLUMES, 
URIPIDES.—IPHIGENEIA in TAURIS. Edited by 
Owens College, 


E, B. ENGLAND, M.A., Classical Lecturer at the 4 
Fep. 8vo. (Next week, 


HORACES ODES. Book I. Edited, with Introductions and 
Notes, wan, wy E. Pace, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
t-Master at the Charterhouse. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 


ENOPHON.—HIERO. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Critical Appendix, by Rev. H. A. Hotpen, LL.D., sometime Fellow 
and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge ; late Classical Examiner 
in the University of London. Fep. 8vo. [Next week, 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—NEW VOLUME. 
hams .—SELECTIONS. Edited, with Notes and Vocabu- 


E. SHucKBURGH, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton College. 
0. 1s, 6d. 


MAGAZINE. No, 288 (for OCTOBER), 1s, 
CONTENTS : 


A SWISS PEASANT NOVELIST. 

PLAIN FACTS IN INDIAN POLICY. By Sir Caartes Hosnovss, Bart. 

A PANHELLENIC FESTIVAL OF TO-DAY. 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOLS. 

THE “WHY” AND THE “HOW” OF LAND NATIONALIZATION. 
By ALFRED R, WALLACE. 

GENIUS. 

THE WIZARD’S.SON, By Mrs. Chapters 34-36. 

REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, ue 
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